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[Jonathan Stout is away on special assiyn- 
ment. His regular column and dispatches wili 
appear again next week.—Ed. Note.] 
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AMERICAN iNVADERS 
Preparing for the big anti-Fascist push. 


New Protests Expose 
‘Mission to Moscow’ 


AsTotalitarianDanger 
By MATTHEW LOW 


On the eve of its national release to thousands 
of U. S. moviehouses, Mission to met 
a barrage of criticism and liberal-labor protest 
and was faced this week with the beginnings 
of a nation-wide campaign exposing the dangers 
of its totalitarian, anti-democratic propaganda 
message to the American people. 


Moscow 


“The film Mission to Moscow,’ wrote John 
Dewey, eminent American philosopher, and 
Suzanne LaFollette, chairman and secretary, 


respectively, of the international commission of 


inquiry into the Moscow Trials, “is the first 
instance in our country of totalitarian propa- 
ganda for mass consumption—a propaganda 


which falsifies history through distortion, omis- 
sion or pure invention of facts, and whose effect 
can only be to confuse the public in its thought 
and loyalties.” 

The Dewey-LaFollette statement, which 
appeared as an editorial letter in the New 
York Times, Sunday, May 9, charged that 
the film is “anti-British, anti-Congress and 
anti-truth.” After a three-column dissec- 
tion of the movie’s errors and frauds, the 
letter concluded: “ ‘Mission to Moscow’ is a 
major defeat for the democratic cause. In 
putting out this picture the producers, far 
from rendering the patriotic service on 
_whieh—M+.-Davies compliments them, have 
assailed the very foundations of freedom. 
For truth and freedom are indivisible. .. .” 
The historical authenticity of the Davies 

movie was also challenged this week by Life, 
four-million circulation picture magazine. In 


its photo-review of Mission to Moscow, Life's 
editors offer sharp and critical comment on 
characters and events. “Davies Movie White- 
washes Russia,” the headline reads, and the 
captions note—‘Russians are made to look and 
act like residents of Kansas City, and the 


appears to prevail 
The complicated 
reduced 


American standard of living 
throughout the Soviet Union. 


history of international diplomacy is 








to terms of lily-white virtue and blackest vil- 
lainy. .” Time magazine, the leading news- 
weekly, has printed a three-column summary 


of the “Submission to Moscow” 
Following 


blast against the 


controversy. 
upon Dorothy Thompson’s 
“phony history” in Mission to 
Moscow, Anne O’Hare McCormick, New 
York Times’ Pulitzer - winner foreign 
analyst, scored the movie in the light of Joseph 
Davies’ new trip to Russia. 

“If anything is calculated to cause mis- 
understanding between two countries,” Mrs. 
McCormick wrote in her column “Abroad” 
on May 8, “it is the false picture of America, 
the false picture of Russia, and the false 
picture of history that are combined in the 
distorted composite to which the former 
Ambassador unluckily gives his authori- 
zation in an introductory speech.” 

“There is no-hint of any story but Moscow’s,’ 
but the trouble, she adds, “is not the completely 
one-sided and uncritical interpretation of facts. 
It is that the facts themselves are wrong. 

“The picture presents nothing but the 
Russian case and fails utterly to do justice 
to Russia. Except for officials, the lay 
figures in the trials, a few shots of factories 
and a military show in the Red Square, 
there is nothing to suggest the Russian 
people, their vitality, the power and spirit 
that make them fight as they do. ... If 
Russia and the United States are to work 
together, they first have to know the truth 
about each other.” 
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The Communist press and _ fellow-traveler 
circles worked overtime in behalf of the movie’s 
defense, The Daily Worker this week attacked 
John ‘Dewey as working for “Trotskyite- 
Fascist” ends, and Mike Gold  fulminated 
against Dorothy Thompson and The New 
Leader. 

Party-line labor figures scurried back and 
forth, getting spurious union messages; but 
Jabor circles were surprised and shocked this 
week to note that the Joe Curran message of 
congratulations to Warner Bros. was signed by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, vice-president of Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clot Workers 

In Washington, reaction to film has been 





release; only 
1. Mission to 


postp general 


delayed by its 


a special preview has been hel 














Moscow was scheduled to open is week, and 
although Senator Elbert Thomas, chairman of 
the Sen Committee o1 and Labor, 
has cal the movie ‘onvineing and 
true,” it is widely expe Congressional 
protest will be raised 2nate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, led by Senator LaFollette, 
also is expected to ask official State 
comment on the alleged nprimatur” given to 
the film. 

Meanwhile, in New York City, the movie, 


according to Variety, was doing good business. 





The unprecedented Warner Bros. publicity and 
advertising campaign has stirred up wide in- 


Variety itself interprets the campaign 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


terest. 
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Carey, Reuther Lead Union Drive 
For New Roosevelt Labor Policy 





Form New Wartime 
Student Movement; 


YCL Rebuffed 


The first wartime student movement wa 
born this week when 105 delegates from 5 
colleges met in conference to form the United 
States Student Assembly. 

The singular feature of this new organization 
is that it represents for the first time in nearly 
six years a democratic youth movement on the 
campus free from Communist control. The new 
body rebuffed efforts of Communist groups to 
capture the Assembly and wrote in its constitu- 
tion a provision barring Communist and Fascist 
forces from membership. 

The U.S.S.A. took a strong progressive posi- 
tion on political issues of the day. Its closing 
sessions adopted a program that calls for: 

Increasingly close United Nations collabora- 
tion in waging the war and rebuilding the world 
after war. 


By JOHN LOEB 


s 
2 


Opposition to State Department appeasement 
policies in North Africa, Spain and elsewhere. 

Support for a world government “reared on 
uncompromisingly democratic principles.” 

On the domestie front, the Student Assembly 
calls for a “dynamic revision of society to 
banish political, economic and socia! insecurity.” 

A feature of the Conference was the speeches 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and James Carey, 
secretary of the C.1.0., both of whom condemned 
the activities of the Communist Party in sharp 
terms. Mrs. Roosevelt said, “. .. there has been 
a custom of using people to carry out the aims 
of Young Communist Leaguers who do not 
honestly disclose themselves . you can never 
work with anyone who says one thing and does 
another. .” Mr. Carey declared: “Inter- 
national labor relations will never be ac- 
complished as long as the Communist Party 
keeps up its activities.” 

The Communist forces mobilized their full 
strength to capture the conference, but few of 
their “delegates” represented genuine youth 
groups, and their efforts failed. The Executive 
Board elected ten members, all ot them non- 
Stalinist. Every Communist nominated was 
soundly trounced. 

In a post-session article in the Daily Worker, 
Max Weiss, President of the Young Communist 
League, praised the program adopted but de- 
nounced the leadership of the Student Assembly 


as “red-baiters,” without concern for the fact 
that these “red-baiters’” were the ones who 
wrote the program, 

The fact that the students assembled dis- 


played a political maturity which enabled them 
to defeat the skilled manipulations of the Com- 
munists is a significant event about the tempe 
of a new liberal generation, In the long run, 
however, what may be of greater significance 


is the point that this group is being formed 
during wartime with its eyes on the post-war 
world ahead. It may signalize a new liberal 
mood and a force in combatting any fascist 
ideas among soldiers and youths that may 
arise as a post-war reaction. 

Those who played important roles in the 


deliberations of the new United States Student 
Assembly are Irene Murray, general] secretary; 
William Leuchtenburg, conference chairman; 
Irwin Ross, editor of Threshold, USSA publica- 
tion; Mary Lou Rogers, newly-elected president 
of the organization; Stanley Halperin, Elly 
Schweid, Noah Schweid. 

(Mr. Loeb was a delegate to the United States 
Student Assembly from California.] 
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South Carolina Passes — 
"Work or Fight" Law 


The first universal conscription bill in 
the country was passed quietly in South 
Carolina, recently The New Leader learns. 

The measure, which labor leaders have 
already called a “slave labor” bill, issues = 
a work or fight order to all ablebodied 
males in South Carolina and states that 
persons must take any job offered them. 
The language of the bill says: 

“That every ablebodied sane male per- 
son betwen the ages of 18 and 60 residing 
1 the State of South Carolina . (who 
is not in the Army or working) and 
who refuses to accept at prevailing wages 
an offer of employment, for which he is 
physically qualified in the County where 
he resides, shall be guilty of misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be find not more 
than $500 or be imprisoned for not more 
than six months or be both fined and 
imprisoned. .. .” 

Labor leaders have attacked the bill as 
placing workingmen at the mercy of any 
employer and barting a man from 
leaving a job. 

The law is plainly illegal, according to 
Frank McCallister, secretary of the South- 
ern Workers Defense League. In the last 
war, McCallister said, several such state 
laws were ruled unconstitutional. We are 
waiting for a test case in the South Caro- 
lina statute. 
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| Planning the New BlowZAgainst the Axis 


THINGS ARE LOOKING 


UP 


Labor Hits Bolivian President on 


Tin Scandal, De 


tin seandal was 


The the Botivian 


partially reenacted this week in New York as 


drama of 


General Peneranda, President of Bolivia, was 
given a “good-neighbor” honorary degree by 
Columbia University, in the face of stinging 
liberal-labor criticism for his role in the mas- 
sacre of the Catavi mine strikers and the im- 
prisonment of leading Bolivian trade-unionists 

At. a reception this week for the Bolivian 
President, the CIO’s Martin Kyne refused to 


greet General -Peneranda: Kyne of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees had 
of the U.S 
vestigating the Latin labor crisis, and wrote the 
CIO 
(and certain U.S. connections) for repression of 
and 


been a member commission in- 





report indicting the Bolivian government 


the independent labor movement by force 
violence. 

The Bolivian Ambassador, on instruction from 
the President, The New Leader learns on good 
authority, has denied that any labor leaders 
were still imprisoned. It has been suggested 
that if they were freed, it was at places far from 
La Paz, possibly in the jungle, and that some of 
the men have already been conscripted into the 


army. 


The “position of silent acquiescence” by 
Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of State, has 
been sharply hit by sections of the American 


The Michigan CIO has asked 


3olivian 


labor movement. 
the U.S. to state its opposition to the 


Government claim that the reason for the low 
wages and bad working conditions in the tin 
mines could be attributed to Bolivian-U.S. war 


commitments 


ends Unionists 


A demonstration of Catavi unionists, many of 


















whom had brought along their wives and chil 
dren, was dispersed last December by bursts of 
machine-gun-fire. Soldiers opened fire on the 
mob with a trench mortar and rifles. The ctowd 
consisted of some 8,000 workers. It has neve1 
been revealed how many were killed, Estimates 
range from 40 to 400. Not a single soldier was 
reported hurt during this action, and drastic 
measures were taken by the military to prevent 


igation of the facts. 





Vy invest 


The 


commission 


U.S.-Bolivian 


im- 


recommendations 
restoring 


of the 
labor’s rights and 


proving mining conditions—have been sabotaged 


by the Bolivian press. La Razon, important 
La Paz morning newspaper, sniped recently: 
“We have plenty of demagogues in our own 
country without having to import them from 
abroad.” One of the directors of La Razon is 
a member of Bolivia’s Big Three Tin Mines. 
Dividends on foreign investments in Bolivian 
tin properties have been as high as 31° ¢ in 1942 


for workers’ 


housing, health and 


The 
wages, 
met with stern arguments from the “necessity 
of war production,” and then with violence. 


movement improveme? ts in 


has been 


education 


Following vigorous CIO resolutions condemn 
Bolivian Government and Sumner Welles 
Martin Kyne 
expressed his willingness and anxiety to return 
to Bolivia and check on the safety of the im- 
Bolivian Their “ 


ing the 


“for his silent condonation,” has 


prisoned labor leaders. dis- 
appearance” has been explained by a company 
rumor that the unionists had sold out for fabulous 


bribes. At this time dozens of the strike leaders 
were in concentration camps in the jungles of 
El Beni, infested 
civilization 


disease and remote from 


Coughlinites Plan Counter Rally 
To “| Am an American Day” 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 


irran, Coughlin leader 
own version of I Am 


Father Edward Lodge C 
in the East, is staging hi 
An American Day this Sunday, May 16, at Qe 
Hall in Brooklyn. Father 
staged His own affair last year and his appear- 
» brought out a goodly number of Christian 
Front, Paul Revere Sentinels and America First- 


Columbus Currar 





ers 

John J. Henihen, Christian Front speaker, told 
The New Leader last year that the celebration 
was actually “The Christian I Am an Amer- 
ican Day” rally. Henihen was one of the speak 


ers at the affair last year, in addition to Father 
At that meeting little American Flag 
pins were sold by a hawker who stimulated s: 
by telling persons that the rally was the ans 
to the “kosher rally in Central Park” 
LaGuardia. 

Bernard T. D’Arey, who 
trit of the 


“Social 


Curran. 
iles 
we? 
called by 
Mayor 
the chief 

seditious Coughlinite 


was 
banned 
Justice,” is distributing tickets 


utor 


wee kly ‘. 
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American Labor Party Annual Dinner 
Speakers: Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, Mayor LaGuardia and others 


SUNDAY, MAY 16 — HOTEL COMMODORE — 8:30 P. M. 
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AFL-CIO Mobilize 
To Defeat Anti-Union 
Connally Bill 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—While a Tory-driven 


House was preparing to write even stronger 
restrictive measures against Labor into the 
Connally bill, labor leaders this week struck a 


labor’s rights, 
Administration 
due share in 


note ot militancy in defense of 
and sounded a warning to the 
that Labor must given its 
shaping vital war policies. 

The most urgent note of warning was given 
by James Carey, secretary of the ClO, in a 
speech to the convention of the Textile Workers 
Union, meeting in New York this week: 

“We can say to all the people of this 
world,” Carey exclaimed, “that a damn poor 
job was done in the field of manpower. A 
poor job was done on the question of prie® 
control. A poor job was done regarding the 
limitations of profit. A very poor job was 
done in unifying this nation and using its 
resources to win the war.” 

Nor did President Roosevelt’s cabinet escape 
Carey’s atiack. “We not think it was a 
contribution to this nation,” he said, “to bring 
in a Stimson or a Knox. We want labor to 
administer the affairs at least of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We want labor represented 
in the cabinet.” 

Carey’s statements come as a culmination to 


be 





do 


various expressions of other leaders in the 
CIO, especially those of Walter Reuther and 
the United Auto Workers. Reuther recently 


upheld the Mine Workers, though condemning 
John L. Lewis, and called for vigorous govern- 
ment action to halt price raises or raise wages. 
A thousand delegates, representing every air- 
craft plant in the East, met on May 6 in New 
York and passed a resolution supporting the 
coal miners .“John L. Lewis,” the said, “is not 
the issue.” The week before, a UAW conference 
in Detroit passed a similar resolution, despite 
opposition of George Addes, Richard Franken- 
steen and R. J. Thomas. The UAW has nearly 
one million members and is the largest union 
in the country. 
Reuther’s determined stand in favor of 
vigorous union action has brought vitriolic 





attacks upon him-by- the- Communist-fereess 
Over the past week and a half Reuther has 
been the constant target of attacks in the 
“Daily Worker,” the common phrase be- 
ing “The Lewis - Hutcheson - Woll - Reuther 


cliques.” Within the UAW Reuther has con- 
demned a proposal for “incentive pay,” an 
idea first advanced by Earl Browder. The 


Reuther forces state that the adoption of 
such a system means the breakdown of 
union standards and the substitution of 
piece work. Reuther’s stand has led to a 
new realignment in UAW politics. On the 
one side stand Reuther, on the other is 
party-liner George Addes, the secretary- 
treasurer, and Richard T. Frankensteen, the 
burly ex-football player who spins about 
like a confused half-back. 





John L. Lewis Perkins 


On the A. F. of L. side, labor’s stand has been 
voiced by George Meany and Matthew Woll, the 
former calling f in prices, 
the latter sharply hitting out at the War Labor 
Board, 

The CIO Executive Board is meeting this week 
at Cleveland while the AFL Council goes into 
session next in Washington. Both Labor 
federations are expected to continue the cam- 
paign for proportionate entation in 
sir legislative 


or steep “roll backs” 





week 





labor repre 


government and to 











forces to oppose the Cc 

The Senate measure was rushed through with 
only two days of debate and without hearings. 
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F Headlines Would Have Been Big and Black if Labor Were to Blame 





r 
Press Ignoresig 
Big}|Business ,; 





Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


Sabotage 


By GEORGE SHORT 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Attor- 

ney General Biddle announced 
this week that the National 
Bronze and Aluminum Foundry 
Company and seven of its top 
officials had been indicted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on charges of 
committing sabotage and conspir- 
ing to defraud the Government. 

Have you seen much about 
this case in the nation’s news- 
papers? Have you seen any 
big, black headlines about this 
charge-headlines such as those 
you'd see if ten employees in 
a ball-bearing plant went on a 
one-day stoppage. 

These men are charged with 
conspiring to supply the Packard 
Motor Car Company with de- 
fectively cast alumnium super- 
chargers for Rolls Royce airplane 
engines being made for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Have you seen many editorials 
denouncing this un-patriotic act, 
this sabotage of the war effort. 
Perhaps some papers thought the 
matter too ‘insignificant.’ A Jus- 
tice Department statement de- 
sribed: the National Bronze and 
Aluminum Foundry Company as 
one of the largest manufacturers 
of aluminum castings in the 
United States. It said the cast 
superchargers were designed for 
Rolls Royce Merlin engines to be 
installed in fighter planes costing 
between $50,000 and $100,000. 

Seven counts of the indictment 
as announced by the Attorney 
General charge that the defend- 
ants, “with reason to believe that 
their act might injure, interfere 
and obstruct the United States 
and its associate nation Great 
Britain in preparing for and car- 
rying on the war knowingly, wil- 
fully and unlawfully and felon- 
iously,” made and caused to 
made the castings “in a defective 
manner.” 

One count, charging conspir- 
acy to violate the wartime sabo- 
tage statutes, alleges that the 
violation extended from Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, the day after Pearl 
Harbor, “to the present,” Mr. 
Biddle said. 

Mr. Biddle said there had been 
no accurate total of the allegedly 
defective castings supplied thus 
far but that it was estimated that 
in one five-day period the defend- 
arts had saved approximately 
$30,000 by welding castings which 
otherwise would have been 
jected. 


Wash. Post Asks 
Biddle Indict 
Eugene Cox 


The Washington Pbst, conserv- 
ative capital paper, last week did 
the unpredecedented thing of call- 
ing on Attorney General Biddle 
to start criminal proceedings 
against Eugene Cox, labor-bait- 
ing Congressman from Georgia. 

“The Department of Justice,’ 
the Post declared, “has in its pos- 
session apparently unimpeachable 
evidence that Mr. Cox represented 
a Georgia broadcasting station 
before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission,” in violation 
with a statute that bars holders 
of public office from influencing 
public agencies. Records of the 
F.C.C. show that Cox commun- 
icated with that agency or its 
staff at least 25 times in the in- 
terest of securing a license for 
what is now Station WALB. Mr. 
Cox received a check for $2,500 
for legal expensec. 

“What could be plainer 
this statute.” the Post 
“Why has the Attorney 
sidestepped the issue? 
wish to give the impression the 


be 


re- 


than 
asked. 
General 
Does he 
penalties for violation of the law 
the 
no official 


are reserved for meek and 


humble who hold 
tion? Pal 

Following disclosure of the 
Cox 


drive to 


transaction, launched a Con- 


gressional investigate 
the FCC 
at its head 


and had himself placed 


One-Third of Dutch 
Forced to Work for Reich 
Das Reich 
has announced that the Nazis in 
tend to draw 3,000,000 Dutch met 
and women. 
of age, into the 
front. This drastic move is neces 
sitated by the tr ] 
the Nazis 
Eastern front. 
The Dutch go 


aon 


Goebbels’s paper, 


from 16 to 50 vears 
German labor 
mendous 


have 


has appealed 


xe 


Turkey, key to a European invasion—British General Alexander in talks with 


Turkish officers 





posi- 


That Latin-America Glamor— 


The Story of a U.S. Ad 


By CLARK RYAN 


Special to THE NEW LEADER : 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—No campaign in American life, 
either in business or in politics, has ever taken on the pro- 
portions of systematic ingenuity employed in the official 
U.S. drive to sell Latin-America to the American people. 
Nelson Rockefeller is not putting out publicity pap for 
the newspaper and magazine editors of the country to crowd 


their waste baskets, or printing 
gaily-colored brochures to be sent 
out on select mailing lists. 

The Coordinator for Inter- 
American Affairs has found ap- 
parently the “points at which to 
stand’—and he is moving the 
world of the Americas to recon- 
siderations of old sentiments and 
prejudices. 

The “20 southern republics” 
are brimming with Beauty, Power 
and Virtue. That is the official 
Inter-American truth as the mov- 
ies are exhibiting it, the radio is 
sounding it, the books are telling 
it, the cartoons are drawing it, 
colleges teaching it, and 
promoting it. 


are 
are 
Here is the Coordinator 
the story of “Now Voy- 
Warner 3ros.-Bette 
called for a Mediter- 
In the movie, how- 


merchandizers 
how 
works: 
ager,” a 

Davis opus, 
ranean cruise, 
ever, the romance 


against the background of Sugar 


blossomed 


Loaf mountain and the glamour- 
ous harbor of Rio de Janeiro. Re- 
sult: thousands of fan letters re- 
that a southern cruise has 
placed high in post-wer 


port 
been 
planning. 

Rockefeller figured similarly in 
the planning and final produccion 
of Walt Disney’s “Saludos Ain:- 
The Coordinator’s — offic« 
financed the trip through South 
America, and made ‘ant 


gos.” 


a guat 


t 








against loss up to $150,600 to 
make the film. Somewhat 
same arrangement has been ma ie 
with Orson Welles for his 
Latin motion-picture. 


the 
vwew 


In this and other ways the 
screen has been consistently ex- 
ploited in behalf of “Good-Neign 
bor” propaganda. Of course, the 
fact that the Latin-Amercan 
market for U. S. film has 
expanding contributes to +::« 
anxious cooperation of the Ho!ty- 
wood studios. In the past. six 
months 59 Latin-American saort- 
subjects have been exhibited. 


been 


Rockefeller has moved into th 
radio field with the same stra 
gies of exploitation. Arrange- 
ments are made for internationa 
such as Henry Wali- 
Peru, but more 


on 


broadcasts, 
lace’s from Lima, I 
significant work has been done 
, which are now 


the “soap operas” 


picking up themes of Sout. 
Anierican romance and adventure 
for morning radio serials. 

All this is not to suggest the 
infallibility of the Coordinator; 
when he makes a mistake, it’s 
a “beaut.” Only recently, Rocke- 
feller turned out a “good- 
neighbor, slick-paper, illustrated 
monthly which is boomeranging. 
are piling into San 
Brazil, taking up pre- 


Copies 
Paulo, 


Symposium Continued 





After Mussolini — 


By GENEROSO POPE 
Publisher of “Il Progre sso, Italo 


Americait 


1. Our country is at War against 


the philosophy and hierarchy, the 


theory and practice of Fascism as 
a system of government, as a 
life in Italy and else- 
where. A particular individual 
may be the symbol but cannot be 
the of 
doctrine and deathly doings cov 
ered by the flag of Nazism-Fas 


way of 


substance the cancerous 


cism, 

To displace or destroy that in- 
dividual, momentarily 
the head of this anti-social 
only to the 


dermines the en- 


who may 
be at 
setup, Is important 
extent that it wu 


tire coterie and conceptions ot 


Fascism. If democracy is to sui 


vive and tl 
Nazism-Fa 
with all its 
all 
, 


lickspittles. 


rive we must destroy 


branch 
Mussolinis and Hitlers 


secism root and 


their lesser lights and 


and 


There are ess bad or better 
symbols or leaders of Fascism, 
there are no less bad o1 
better brands of Nazism and Fas 


sm. We must 


and of Fascism and have no 


just as 


extripate all 


traffie witl specie of Fas- 


leadersnip. 


ti mplovec 


impose the choice 


twenty years 


for 


more than 
our faith and hope 
the resorgimento of a triumphant 
and 


5. For 


greatest 


social 
the Italy of tomorrow. 


Liberalism, progress 


freedom in 


Italo-Amer- 


orguniza- 


1. The Democratic 
institutions and 
can do much to speed Amer- 
victory and help the com- 
mon people of Italy in the peace 
settlement to come. 

Let make a few 
proposals: (1) Italo - Americans 
should continue intensify 
their present energetic efforts to- 
wards the victory of America and 
the United. Nations: 
must our 
that 
telling 


ical 
tions 
ican 


me concrete 


and 
allies of 


() We 


oul 


its 
close ranks, 


unite forces, so our re 


sults will be more and 
timely: 

(3) We must, as “Il Progresso” 
has repeatedly urged, utilize this 


unity to “hasten such a declara- 


tion of policy by our own govern- 
the Italian peaple 
as will arouse them to join mili- 
tantly in the fight freedom”: 

(4) Pool 
sources to help the militant dem- 


ment towards 
fo. 
our forees and re- 
underground organization 
their 
disobedience 


ocrati 
of Italy 


ment of 


strengther move 


mass civil 
a popular revolt 


Nazi-F: 


the 


preparatory 
scist 


Italian peo- 


tne setup 


effort 


activities to 


gl joint 


{ support of the ten m 


taliar living 


World 


origi 
he Ne 


Campaign 


cious shipping space which the 
Brazilians would rather have 
applied to bringing them more 
useful U. S. publications. The 
photographs in “Em Guarda” 
are old, the news is dated, and 
most of it is pointless—for why 
convince Brazil of the beauties 
of the Brazilian landscape? 
Axis propagandists have made 
much of this little misstep. 

A “science and education” sec- 
tion has been plugging Latinr- 
American culture and languaye. 
During the past year the nunwer 
of Spanish courses in the U. S. 
increased 17%; enrollment 33% ; 
and teaching staffs 25°%. Classes 
in Portuguese have jumped and 
instruction in Latin-Ameri_va 
economies, geography, and history 
is offered increasingly. 

Novels’ and non-fiction have 
been supported in order to give 
the reading public new material 
on South America. Such books ar 
“Crossroads,” by Erico Veris- 
simo, a Chilean, recently pub- 
were sponsored. 

And even the glamour maza- 
zines have “coordinated.” 
National monthlies are current]; 
exhibiting a series of Cover Givl: 
each the Latin nations. 
when | departme.it 

Macy’s had a special Fair 
started a merchandiz- 
Latin-American 

throuzn the 


lished, 


been 


from of 
And 
stores 
last year 
ing campaign, 
fashions spread 
country. This spring mantillas 
have been worn in place of hats. 
All of which may not be giving 
the Latin nations their “place in 
sun,” but it certainly 
veloped American techniques of 
propaganda-exploitation unprece- 
dented for systematic ingenuity. 


ading 


the de- 


What? | 


Mussolini’s Fascist Party has lab- 
ored with all means at its disposal 
to corrupt the meaning and des- 
troy the love of democracy, free- 
dom, liberty and justice 
among the Italian people. 

No can. tell the exact ex- 
tent to which Fascism succeeded 
in demoralizing the idea of de- 
mocracy in Italy. One thing is 
clear, the poisonous influence and 
hold of Faseism will have to be 
counteracted by the force of edu- 
well the force of 


social 


one 


cation as as 
arms. 

The most consistent fighters for 
democracy and the most vigorous 
opponents of all species of total- 
itarianism among the Itahian peo- 
ple—especially among those who 
have been inside Italy throughout 
the rule of Il Duce 
should be mainly entrusted with 
the vital of re-educating, 
above all, the Italian youth. 


The Italiat 
void of 


nefarious 


task 


being de- 
imperialist spirit, 
their traditions in the 
struggle for independ- 
ence, and social justice afford fine 
material for the demo- 
educators in Italy. Like- 
wise, the experience of the people 
lands with democracy 
contrasted with the ex- 
whith the Italian people 


people’s 
any 
nohile 

freedom, 


source 


cratic re 


of othe 
should be 
perience 
go through under the 
Fascist and Nazi 


have had to 
ron heel of the 

oppresso S. 
Italia 


academicians, educators, 
tists dismissed or exiled 
the Fascist regime because of 
to democracy should 
building 


to the fore it 


REAT BRITAIN’S hard-headed industrialists 

have been laying the groundwork for some 
sort of corporative set-up in England’s post-war 
economy. 

Some time ago this column reported on the 
statement issued by 120 leading industrialists 
entitled A National Policy for Industry. The 
policy called for compulsory membership of 
all British business in trade associations, the 
creation of a pyramiding set-up with a Na- 
tional Council of Industry on top having 
“rule-making powers,” hitherto exercised by 
Parliament. At the same time extensive con- 
cessions are offered the trade unions who 
would become “junior partners” in the plan. 
Now the basis of this plan has gotten support 

from the Unilever company, the British-Dutch 
fats trust, which is one of the most powerful 
world monopolies. Unilever dominates Britain’s 
fats and margarine industry, controls French 
West Africa, in this country owns Lever Brothers 
which manufactures Lux, Swan, Lifebuoy, Rinso, 
Gold Dust, Spry, etc—and even has a copra 
plantation on Guadaleanal. 

The Unilever Company has issued a pamphlet 
in England on “The Problem of Unemployment.” 
It calls for exten- 
sive state measures 
for the prevention 
of unemployment, 
including monetary 
policies to raise con- 
sumption and spur 
government invest- 
ment, as well as ad- 
vocating public 
works. In line with 
the rising “business 
? collectivism” of 
class-conscious industry, the Unilever plan re- 
Jects state control of industry raising the subtle 
slogan of “self-government in industry.” 

_ These statements—that of the “120” and 

Unilever, as well as those of Samuel Court- 

aulds (the head of the powerful rayon trust) 

—represent the “new thinking” of British 

capitalism regarding its place in the post-w ar 

world. It knows that the economy must be 
organized and controlled, it fears too power- 
ful state intervention, when the state ma- 
chinery is subject to pressures other than 
those of industry. Its ideas of “corporativ- 
ism”—a paternalistic attitude towards labor 

—to not correspond to fascism in the pre- 

World War II form as we have known it, 

especially in Germany. It wants to avoid the 

creation of new political movements and 
parties which have a dynamism of their own 
and can turn and rule industry in Franken- 
stein fashion, as the Nazi Party does in part. 

It fears social revolution. Politically it takes 

on a “progressive” cast, offering to support 

extensive reform legislation. 

In this country, similar moves are under Way 
in the activities of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 
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Spear on the Spire 

EWLITT JOHNSON, the Dean of Canter- 

bury, who dabbled in engineering, advertis- 
ing. and money reform (in 1935 the Dean said 
Father Coughlin was “95 per cent right”), before 
he found salvation in Communism, was placed 
on the editorial board the London Daily 
Worker the other month. His first “sermon” was 
reported by the Glusgow Forward which quotes 
the Dean of Canterbury as saying: 

“I was not born in the proper way. I was not 
born with a working-class spoon in my mouth. 
I have had to earn my freedom, and you have 
given me this afternoon a certificate which I 
value beyond words. 

“A former Dean of Canterbury whom I just 
knew, was leader writer for ‘The Times’ news- 
paper, and he was very proud of it. But he was 
not half as proud as I am to be connected with 
the ‘Daily Worker,’ the spearhead of the spear- 
head movement of this country, the working-class 
movement,” 


of 


* * . 
The Vansittart Century 

LBERT GUERARD, in a review-discussion 

of the Vansittart theme in the New Republic 

recently, makes the fine point that “National- 
Imperialism is not German merely, but the most 
insidious and most universal of diseases.”’ He 
ilustrates the point with a wonderful fable: 

“At Colney Hatch, an English insane asy- 
lum, an inmate claimed that he was Jesus 
Christ. Someone whispered to a_ visitor: 
‘Poor fellow He is crazy. I know, for I am 
God the Father, and I am sure he is not my 
son.’ Lector, de te fabula. The Germans be- 
lieve they are destined to rule the world. 
They are mad. Does not everybody know 
that this is to be ‘the American Century.'?” 

oa + . 

Of Shaw and Churchill 
sr Ra NER BROCKWAY, secretary of the British 

Independent Labor Pary, has just published 
his autobiography entitled Inside the Left. From 
what we've gathered by reading several English 
reviews, it contains some of the most pungent 
stories about British political personalities over 
the past thirty years. 

Brockway was brought into the Socialist move- 
ment by George Bernard Shaw. Years later, Shaw 
spoke for Brockway at a by-election and traveled 
to Lancaster to make a speech. His speech was 
a camplete flop, and Shaw knew it. Brockway 
writes: “Shaw paused, drew himself to his 
straightest height, crossed his arms over his 
chest and smiling, said—‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
you will at least be able to inform your ineredu- 
lous grandchildren that you heard Bernard Shaw 
when he was dull.” 


In the by-election of the Abbely division of 
Westminster in 1924, Fenner. Brockway, was op- 
posed by Winston Churchill, whose. platform was 
neither Tory nor Liberal, but Anti-Socialist. 
Churchill fought with great vigor, sensational 
glamor and. alarmist oratory while touring the 
constituency “like a cireus in a coach with four 
horses complete with a trumpeteer.” The organ- 
izer of these spectacular stunts was a young man 
with flaming red hair named Brendan Bracken. 
He is now the Minister of Information. 


Fe 


The E. Phillips Oppenheim. Pattern. 

NE of the most important resolutions in. the 

" present Congress went into the hopper last 
month and has been mouldering unnoticed. It igs 
a motion by Congressman Jerry Voorhis: to in- 
vestigate the Bank for Internationa] Settlements 
(BIS), trysting place for international. bankers. 
Though Axis representatives dominate the 
Board, an American banker, Thomas McKittrick, 
is its executive head. British financial circles 
have long been worried about the intrigues which 
are spun within the BIS. American public opinion 
has rarely been stirred. 
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Culbertson Trumped 
nee From Belgium, which speaks officially 
for the Belgian government-in-exile, is quite 
wrought up on the Culbertson Plan. Its editorial 
writer says it’s quite important to see what the 
“amateur” politicos are thinking. After all, he 
writes, who thought that the noisy and troubie- 
some bad boy named Mussolini, who was living 
in Switzerland, or the man named Lenin, who 
walked around there like a “perfect petit bouc- 
geois,” would rise to rule nations? 
Continues News: From Belgium: 

“As far as Belgium is concerned, we are 
told that it becomes part of Latin Europe. 
We join France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
we get pretty close to the Holy See. 

“For practically three centuries the dif- 
ferent governments in Belgium have tried, to 
‘latinize’ the Flemish part of it. They did 
not succeed, and today about 4,500,000 out of 
8,500,000 Belgians use Dutch, a Germanic 
language, as their means of expression. Evi- 
dently, our global planner considers this a 
a detail. ... But the strangest thing about 
this plan is that while our Dutch neighbors 
lose their Far Eastern colonies, they get 
the Belgian Congo as a consolation—or rather 
Germany gets it and Belgium loses it. Do 
you ask why the Belgians, who built this 
African Empire and made it prosper, should 
lose this colony? For no other reason than 
to give it to Mr. Hitler’s many, many friemds 
in Germany. His ‘plan,’ like all other 
similar plans, results in giving to Germany 
exactly what, or even more, than it wants.” 

Belgians don’t want to use thal 


Clearly. the 


deck. 


Jim-Crow Scandal 

WIGHT AND NANCY MACDONALD have 

written a hard-hitting pamphlet on the ques- 
tion of Jim Crowism in the Army with special 
reference to the Winfred Lynn case that was re- 
ported in these pages. The writers have amassed 
a tremendous amount of critical material on the 
role of Negro in wartime-and have handled it 
intelligently and pungently. 

The pamphlet is called “The War’s Greatest 
Seandal,” and is published by the March on 
Washington movement, whose chairman is A. 
Philip Randolph. It costs five cents, and can he 
obtained from the March on Washington Move- 
ment, 2084 Seventh Ave., or ordered from the 
tand Book Store, 7 East 15th St. 
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“Germany—To Be or 
Not to Be?" 


Dr. Siegfried K. Marck, professor of 
philosophy at the Central YMCA College 
in Chicago, and Gerhart H. Seger, editor 
of Neue Volkszeitung, have just completed 
a book, entitled “Germany—To Be or Not 
To Be?,” to be published seon by The Rand 
School Press, 7 East 15th Street. 

The publishing house hereby offers to 
the readers of The New Leader the oppor- 
tunity to buy pre-publication copies at a 
lower price than the retail price of $2.60. 
Subscriptions will be accepted by The Rand 
Schol Press now at $1.50. 

The book contains a foreword by Dr. 
George N. Shuster, President of Hunter 
College. Its first four chapters are dealing 
with the history, philosophy and the polit- 
ical development of Germany, and the last 
two chapters are devoted to a fascinating 
discussion of the problems of the armistice 
and peace following this war. 


Me 


TASTE STH 


Both authors are eminently qualified to 
deal with their subject. Dr. Marck, a life- 
long social democrat, has ben professor of 
philosophy at the University of Breslau; 
he was among the first 16 university pro- 
fessors to be driven out of Germany by 
Hitler in 1933; he became subsequently pro- 
fessor of philosophy and head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the ancient French 
University of Dijen, until he came to this 
country. where he now teaches philosophy 
at the Central YMCA College in Chicago. 

Gerhart H. Seger. former social demo- 
cratic member of the German Reichstag, 
is known to the readers of The New Leader 
for his frequent contributions to this paper. 
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The Hame Qront Church and State in Conflict 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
New Leader Gardens 

ANNY BELL has now been named Assistant Agricultural 
Editor of your favorite paper. Most of what he knows about 
getting food out of the soil he learned in sociology seminars up at 
Columbia. But somehow or other he has got hold of the great 
secret that if you put seeds into the ground they will grow. He is 
testing out this secret on a plot up in aristocratic Westchester 
County. And—this explains my jealousy—he did his planting in 
April—two weeks ahead of me. The latest flash bulletin announces 

the first shy emergence of his radishes. 

You note how carefully I am avoiding the term Victory Garden, 
No effort can have the word victory tacked on before the returns 
are al] in. But whatever you call it, mine is started. Over the 
week-end we set out tomatoes and cabbages and planted radishes, 
onions, peppers and celery. The birds piped merrily and legions 
of bugs and worms peeped out from surrounding foxholes and 
planned to close in for the attack at appropriate moments. The 
two are not unrelated. The bugs and worms are the enemy. The 
birds are firm allies. No robin or song-sparrow is an isolationist. 

At the seed-store on Saturday morning scores of optimists 
crowded every counter. Clerks sweated and puffed and wheezed 
as they ladled out corn and beans and peas. As I was trying to 
wedge my way in toward the point of the offensive in the lima 
bean section I came within earshot of a couple of husky and hand- 
some farmers. One was saying to the other: “They look happy 
now, but just wait till the weeds come up.” And that brings me 
to Helen. She has never yet launched a thousand ships, but she has 
destroyed more than that number of unwanted specimens of plant 
life. She sees them in her sleep—marching. She imagines that 
the moment her back is turned they will spring up in seried ranks. 
To prevent this calamity she has developed an anti-weed complex. 
Her policy is the Puritan one of’ root-and-branch. She delves deep 
into the rich soil and wrenches ruthlessly from its moorings the 
tiniest tendrils of evil, 

* * 7 
Roses and Cabbages 

HIS is Little Helen that I am talking about. I should go on to 

give profiles of Aunt Helen and Uncle Win. For this garden 
of ours is a community effort, practically another Brook Farm. 
Come to think of it, that would be a good name .We have the 
brawlingest and most musical brook that ever was curling round 
the end of it. It is there that we seek refreshment after our labors. 

But Edith must have a word or two—on purely ideological 
grounds. All of this time I have been trying to conceal something 
from the innocent reader. In addition to the cabbages and to- 
matoes, we planted yesterday ten rose bushes, one pink flowering 
dogwood tree and one spirea. These items are the measure of 
Edith’s victory over me. I unlimbered all of my dialectical divisions 
to convince her that for this one year we should cold-shoulder 
beauty and concentrate unanimously on use. My defeat will be 
evident to all beholders during the month of June. 

Edith’s arguments were not very good. First, she wants to have 
roses for the triumphant troops when they come marching home. 
And—this with a firmness which reduces a mere male to an im- 
mediate policy of appeasement—no Hitler is ever going to keep her 
from having roses if she wants them. So—even without good 
arguments—she captured all the key positions, I became a prisoner 
of war and was condemned to forced labor. She shall have her 
roses and I my cabbages. And When we pelt each other with our 
respective products I shall hope for a more favorable outcome for 
the battle. 

Hugh Russell Fraser and the Professors 
N last week’s edition Hugh Russell Fraser pronounced The New 

Leader “a marvelous paper.”’ I, for my part, must acknowledge 
that he has one great point in his favor. This has to do with the 
argument about history teaching, or non-teaching. I am with the 
social studies people so far as objectives are concerned, What 
happened in the past doesn’t matter one cuss to us unless we ean 
make use of it in the present. Mr. Fraser agrees. William E. 
Woodward, that fascinating writer, got close to the roots of the 
trouble in last week’s discussion. The liveliest characters in the 
treat American story are covered with “a heavy coat of dullness,” 
The “shining highlights are turned down.” There you have it. The 
trouble is not that we are trying to prepare young people for 
citizenship. The pedagogical crime is dullness. And in pedagogy 
dullness is a capital offense—or should be. 

These observations of Mr. Woodward lift the discussion out of 
progressive vs, conservative groove. The old-time histories were 
as dull, uninspiring as the newer social-purpose books. I know 
because I studied them in the little red school house. Even the 
tevolution and the Civil War were described without one word to 
indicate that the authors had any red blood in their veins or 








patriotism in their heads. The presidents were set up in a mo- 
notonous row—nothing to indicate that Jefferson was more ex- 
citing than Pierce or that Lincoln was different from Hayes. 

These remarks of Mr. Woodward, in fact, take us clean out of 
the field of’ history. The textbooks on literature and geography 
are just as unpicturesque and unexciting. Who knows whether a 
Times questionaire on these subjects would have given us any 
better results? We are up against something that is basic in our 
whole educational system and in every educational system. I am 
almost willing to guarantee that if you went to any other country 
you would find things not much better. 

* * * 
Education and Showmanship 

ERNARD SHAW long ago told clergymen that they need the 

arts of the theatre. The schools need more than that. Think 
of it. Boys and girls listen to the radio and #@ to the moving- 
pictures. The masters of the picturesque pour stuff into their 
eyes and ears day and night. The mystery stories, the crook plays, 
the westerns—they may be phony, they may be cheap—but they 
are swift-moving, colorful, dramatic. Then these kids go to school. 
There stands the teacher. There are the books. 

In bidding for the interest of young people, the schools have a 
traditional curse that goes back to the very roots of their profes- 
sion, The movies have sprung from all the liveliness of ancient 
and primitive theatre. The radio joins the traditions ot theatre 
and advertising. Modern education goes back, unfortunately, to 
ancient and medieval bookishness. Its wont has been to scorn the 
arts that catch the eye and capture the ear. Its way still is—to 
a large extent—to depend upon the pure love of learning. A series 
of pedagogical giants from the renaissance on down have tried to 
break through the tradition. But as far as the average school- 
room is concerned, they have not yet succeeded. 

The research man naturally dominates the university. We have 
no right to ask showmanship of him. His books and lectures are 
interesting to those few who want exact accounts of fact. He 
usually delivers his stuff dryly, haltingly, awkwardly. No one has 
a right to complain. He is attending to his job. But then his 
students go forth to the schools as teachers. It is they who have 
to compete against Harry James or Bob Hope. 

As far as books are concerned, the trick is sometimes turned. 
Hendrick Willem Van Loon and William E. Woodward have both 
written histories that became best-sellers. To deep understanding 
they added the warmth of personality, the charms of style. Thus 
far I have not noticed that text-book makers have learned any- 
thing from them. 

There are teachers who bring history to life—or literature or 
geography. But there are never enough of them to go around. No 
method of training can be expected to give us an adequate supply. 
But isn’t there something that the colleges and normal schools can 
do? How about putting a few showmen on the faculties? 








By WILLIAM AGAR 
IT’S YOUR SOULS WE WANT. By Stewart W. 
Herman, Jr. Harper & Bros., New York, 1943. 


UCH has been written about the Nazi claim 

upon the mind, soul, and body of man. But 
much of that has been too philosophical and 
theological. It does not appear to have penetrated 
beneath our materialistic crust. How many. of 
us perceive the abyss separating the forgetfull- 
ness of God characteristic of our own sogciety, 
secularized, but based nonetheless on spiritual 
principles, from the Satanic core of the Nazi 
creed? Here is a book which should aid that 
understanding. For it is largely a factual ac- 
count of a planned attack upon the souls of men. 
The author has good reason to know. He was 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin for six 


‘ years prior to our entrance into the war. As an 


attache of the American embassy his eyes and 
ears and tongue were freer than most. 

He proves conclusively, I believe, a fact we 
should all have known long ago but which many 
do not yet realize in full, namely that two faiths 
are battling for survival in Germany—faith in 
God and taith in the New Order, which today is 
Hitler. One or the other must be destroyed. It 
is easy to see the destructive side of the Nazi 
vision based, as it is, on plunder and conquest 
leading to world domination. The author takes 
that for granted. It is not easy to make sense 
out of the positive aims of their essentially nega- 
tive greed. But he shows at least why that is so 
difficult. In fact one of his most notable contribu- 
tions is the chapter entitled “Who Is the Nazi 
God?” for it leaves no doubt about the difficulty 
of finding an ecceptable substitute for the Chris- 
tian God. 

God doesn’t reside in the blood of the Nordic 
Aryan, except for a few. He is not Wotan of 
saga and legend or the “blood and soil” of Ger- 
many, except also for a few. Hitler has not given 
up his attempt to locate God in the genius of' the 
German Volk, but he has failed because he has 
created an idol which he himself cannot clearly 
see. At the moment Hitler’s “practical” religion 
resolves itself into an insame hatred of all Ger- 
many’s enemies. Hitler’s God is formless but 
nonetheless dangerous because vague. For it 
opens the way to innumerable perversions of 
human thought. 

The author expounds the plan for a German 
Church and the use of religion as a political 
instrument. He explains the early hope of the 
Churches that all would work out well and shows 
how people were taken in little by little until the 
door to all compromise was shut. The Nazis were 
too wise to create martyrs wholesale. Churches 
remained opened and the resurgence of religion 
filled them at al] services which were permitted. 
But Christianity was doomed. It was severed 


Tale of Confusion 


By A. VICTOR LASKY 


A TIME TO LIVE. Novel by Michael Blankfort. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50. 

HIS is the tale of a confused intellectual— 

a Communist fellow traveler—written in an 
autobiographical vein by a still-confused forme: 
fellow traveler, 

Protagonist of A Time to Live by Michael Blank- 
fort, now a Marine Corps second lieutenant, is 
Ernie Cripton, a befuddled product of the liberal 
milieu of the ’30’s. Cripton’s political develop- 
ment is narrated in a series of literary flash- 
backs, with the story starting in Hollywood on 
Dec. 7, 1941—when the news of Pearl Harbor is 
flashed into the luxurious home of Cripton, a suc- 
cessful screen writer. 

How Cripton became a radical, how his deep 
sense of social justice is outraged by a wanton 
police attack on New York hunger marchers and 
the motivations leading him to support thé C.P. 
are sharply etched in familiar terms. But came 
the Moscow trials and their consequent disillus 
ioning repercussions. And Cripton began to doubt, 
began to read the books of Eugene Lyons, Nor- 
man Thomas and William H. Chamberlain. His 
doubts, which at first did not lead to an open 
break with the Moscow conspiracy because of his 
mental cowardice, are finally resolved when Herr 
Ribbentropp was greeted at a swastika-decorated 
Moscow airdrome. 

As opposed to Cripton, there is Sullivan—a 
hardened party member and typical Communist 
school teacher. To Sullivan there can be no 
questioning of the righteousness of anything done 
in Russia, in fact whatever Russia does—even to 
sign a pact of friendship with the Nazis—is done 
in the interests of “the world proletariat.” The 
doubting Cripton and the party-wise Sullivan fin- 
ally clash—to end a decade of friendship—in a 
violent verbal argument over the Moscow-Berlin 
pact. 

There is Bert Hart, a brilliant student, who 
went to Spain with the Lincoln Brigade, and was 
blinded in action. He remained a loyal Commun- 
ist even after the notorious agreement, Abe Sin- 
ger, a Socialist trade union editor, who in the 
early thirties played with the fellow travellers 
in building a “united front” theatre movement, 
is also there. Singer’s overwhelming hatred of 
communists and their ways, is faithfully de- 
scribed. 

And there are others, very familiar to the 
New Leader reader. 

Michael Blankfort, who himself is said to have 
participated in many of the crusades against 
liberal anti-Stalinists, makes the story of Cripton 
a believable one. It is a record of as confused 
a period of American thinking as ever there was 
in our history. 


FORTHCOMING REVIEWS: 
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from its roots by the conscription of priests and 
ministers and by the abolition of religious in 
struction, It is clear now that this ultimate elash 
between principles was inevitable, but. even Nie- 
moeller, whose foresight, the author claims, was 
unusually keen, did not foresee all that was going 
to take place. 

Another important point the author makes is 
that the Churches have not really gone to war. 
For the first time’in German history they have 
held back. Of course soldiers going off to war 
are blessed and prayed for. Prayers are said for 
victory. But the mass of German people, es- 
sentially religious, are terrified even in their 
censor-bound land, at the hatred toward them 
their wild Fuehrer has caused in other people. 
At first their feelings were lulled to sleep by easy 
victories even though the generations with 
memories of 1918 refused to believe in a short 
war. The pact with Russia was a shock to those 
who credited the story of a Nazi Christian 
crusade against bolshevism. The attack on Russia 
was an ideological relief, but true understanding 
of the meaning of war followed soon thereafter, 
even for the younger generations, when the cam- 
paign bogged down in the dark of snowy wastes 
of the north. Then prayers became prayers for 
peace, a face-saving peace arising out of a stale- 
mate. They never were prayers for world con- 
quest, only for easy victory—then peace. 

It is all convineing because of the author’s 
standing, his knowledge and unquestioned sin- 
cerity. It is a picture of Germany which many 
would like to believe because it is a human 
picture. It is truer, I am certain, than the op- 
posite extreme which depicts every German as a 
devil. But it is in itself an extreme view. One 
need not overleap the bounds of Christian charity 
to ery “beware.” 

Prussia has dominated Germany for genera- 
tions and Prussia’s contribution to civilization is 
small. Its contribution to barbarism, its megailo- 
mania, its fanatic violence is unlimited. For the 
sake of civilization let us not be fooled once more 
by its ery-baby tactics when we have defeated it. 
Nor dare we fall for the two-Germany thesis. 

There must be many good Germans who want 
to work at peace with the rest of the world. If 
not, God help us, for we cannot exterminate the 
nation. But we dare not believe that the majority 
are much better than the Prusso-Teutons until 
they have been proved in the crucible of peace: 
until they have shown they will not again pros- 
trate themselves before the Lords of War. 

In one regard the author’s conclusion is surely 
sound. If Europe, if the civilization we belong 
to, is to be reconstructed it will not be by eco- 
nomic rehabilitation alone, or even by re-educa- 
tion in the academic sense. Spiritua) reformation 
and revival is the only hope. 


Outlook for Labor 


By DAVID |. ASHE 


LABOR CASES AND MATERIALS. Edited by 
Carl Raushenbush and Emanuel Stein. F. S. 
Crofts & Co. $4.00. 


AR-SIGHTED labor leaders and students of 

the labor situation have for some time been 
viewing with growing eoncern signs of a coming 
dark period for the labor movement which will 
far surpass the “American Plan” days of the 
early twenties. The anti-union forces have not 
been quiescent during the past decade of phenom- 
enal progress of labor in this country. While keep- 
ing up a running attack on unions, they have also 
been marshalling their strength for an all-out 
blow at the earliest opportune moment. 

One of the principal means of preparing to 
meet this threat is to edueate the public to the 
reasons for labor’s demands and the purposes be- 
hind its activities. The venom peddled by West- 
brook Pegler and by paid publicists of the Manu- 
facturers’ Associations and Chambers of Com- 
merce muSt be counteracted. Contributing toward 
that end are the courses on labor problems and 
labor law now to be found in the curricula of 
most colleges and universities. 

A long-felt need of both teachers and students 
of such courses for a single volume covering the 
general subject of labor relations has been met 
by Messrs. Raushenbush and Stein in their re- 
cently published “Labor Cases and Materials.” 
Applying the case method, the editors have gath- 
ered together an excellent selection of reports, 
statutes, judicial decisions and other original ma- 
terials dealing with collective bargaining, picket- 
ing, the anti-trust laws, injunctions, boycots, 
mediation and arbitration, limits on unions in 
war industries, the National Labor Relations Act, 
child labor, wage and hour laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance law, and so- 
cial security laws. The organization of the sub- 
ject-matter, the materials selected, and the com- 
ments and notes of the editors make this a most 
useful and usable text or reference book which 
should contribute greatly to a proper understand- 
ing of the labor question. 





Correction 

Two weeks ago in The New Leader, a review 
of Sir James Jeans’ Physics and Philosophy 
ascribed the book to «WV. W. Norton publishers. 
We are informed by them that this is an error, 
and we make this correction gladly. Sir James 
Jeans’ book was published by Macmillan. 





7 
The Patient 
The doctor asked him if he dreamed at night, 
Did he talk to himself, or others at times, 
Not knowing what he said? Did he feel 


light, 
As though we were a pillow. In his dreams, 


If he had dreams (he later said he had) 
Did he see people that he knew, do things : 
He really wanted to, but though were bad? =: 
Or did he make up new imaginings, 


:? Have new sensations, act as if he were 

: In some strange land, a guest or traveller 

Among a different people? Was his world 
at night : 

The world he knew in daytime? Did he :: 

: know 

At all what were the thoughts that plagued 

* him so? 

I can’t remember, he said, but I'm all right. 


NICHOLAS MOORE. 
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Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Aytertenyits:—We wouldn’t have brought the subject up again 
here, but we took a look at the advance advertising publicity 
for the United Artist picture, Lady of Burlesque, and thought of 
Vaffaire Joe Davies. . . . The movie is being built up with the 
slogans, “NO MESSAGE ... NO MISSION NO MISFOR- 
TUNE ... but music, mystery, mirth.” Warner Bros. is not 
pleased. ... Which brings us to another Mission story, after which 
no more, and all conversations can return to the weather. Davies 
visits the Yugoslav Premier, who tells him about the headaches 
of Nazi foreign trade. “The Hitlerites take everything we pro- 
duce,” the Premier moans, “and what do they give us in return? 
Aspirins! We already have a 25-year supply of aspirins! oa 
And he picks up a little aspirfn-tin and flashes it before Davies. 
In clear bold letters the box says “Asnirin”—but in Russian! .. . 
Almost as strange are the political meanderings of Henry 
Luce’s Life Magazine. Last month it had an all-Soviet issue, 
featuring an article by Joseph Davies who set the pro-Stalin 
tone of the magazine. It was presented to Stalin personally 
the other day by Ambassador Standley in Moscow. ... This 





week Life has a section on the “Mission to Moscow” movie, 
giving it an acid going-over as “a white-wash!” I wonder if 
James Burnham’s polemic against Luce’s pro-Stalin line in 
these pages had anything to do with Life’s about-face. .. . 

One last word. ... A Washington report has just reached us 
which states that “Soviet propaganda in this country will be 
checked and glorification of the Soviet Union will decrease at a 
steady tempo.” First sign: “all moving picture companies have 
received a secret order to stop temporarily, the production of all 
pictures about Russia. ... Hollywood will have to cancel its plans 
about any further pictures on Russian subjects. : 

* * os 
potest the Winchell Censorship:—Blue Monday for Walter 

Winchell starts every Sunday nite with a Blue-Network blue- 
pencil, . . . Once again his script has been marked up, and all 
Congressional] references deleted. . . . The radio people have been 
adamant on this score. But has it just been a superficial political 
squeamishness? Well, take a look. Last Monday the press carried 
reports of the Winchell trouble. In the same issues there was 
the apparently unconnected report of the Supreme Court decision 
upholding the new FCC regulations for network-affiliated stations, 
They were much closer together than the New York Times nows- 
index suggested. ... RCA owns NBC, and at this mon i 
every bit of Congressional suppert and good-will p f the 
Federal Communications Commission can regulate 
casting, NBC and CBS are on a spot. And to save themselves 
they’ll have to push through some amendments to the radio law. 
That needs Congressional support, and every Senator and Repre- 
sentative counts. ... So Winchell has got to keep his mouth shut— 
or at least where voters are concerned. If Winchell keeps 
fighting, the Networks will have to give in—or (what is worse) 
air the whole mess publicly... . But that’s not a very good lotion 
—er, notion. . . 

” * * 
ne the Dixon Line:—Twenty years ago Col. Joe Patterson 

went into journalism “to play around.” ... Well, he’s got 

himself the New York Daily News—which is about as playful as 
a tiger. Chief Claw-and-Paw is George Dixon, special writer for 
the News, who has also done some odd jobs of seratching eyes out 
for Cissie Patterson’s Washington Times-Herald (under the name 
of “Georgiana X. Preston”). ... Dixon’s latest was a job on Archi- 
bald MacLeish. It seems that the Library of Congress wanted the 
priceless draft of the Declaration of Independence for an exhibit. 
MacLeish wrote to borrow it: no answer. He said he would send 
an armed guard and insure the document for $100,000: stil] no 
answer. MacLeish was about to givé up—when a penny posteard 
arrived: D, of I. en route. A few days later it came, done up in 
orinary brown paper, insured for a couple of bucks. ... Well, the 
story was fun, good, dirty fun. For not a line was true! The 
News is after “the long-haired poets’ in Washington, so Dixon 
and O’Donnell get to work. What happened was simply the trans- 
fer of the documents from Boston to the capital by Juliam Boyd, 
librarian. There was no postcard, no correspondence, no £25 in- 
surance—and no story. ... 

* * . 
larry of the Tresca Case:—The Daily Mirror this week sprang a 

leading page two story this week on the murder of Carlo 

Tresca—reporting that the District Attorney was preparing to 
go before the Grand Jury and ask for three indictments. The three 
involved are, of course, only those “technically” guilty, ie., the 
killers in the car. The reporter went on to discuss, vaguely, 
“privately-printed pamphlets,” and said that “its apparently 
libelous content never has been repudiated.” This was to suggest 
the motives for the murder plot... . Well, the whole report has 
been called “a typical newspaper dope story” by the D.A.’s offiee— 
although nothing was said to this correspondent, on or off the 
record, in denial or confirmation. . . . General informed suspicion 
is that the Tresca case will not be really broken, or even thoroughly 
investigated, under wartime politica! conditions. . . 

_ ; : 


pa ctrent and Attack:—I{t must be a little embarrassing to Joseph 
Freeman—for the first clear light as to where he really stood 
on the Stalinist issue has come from ... The New Masses. Book- 
commissar Samuel Sillen has officially excommunicated ex-N. M. 
literary-editor Freeman for his best-seller novel, Never Call Re- 
treat. “Wanton desertion of principle’ is the party-line, but Sillen 
adds some interesting cultural trimmings. Freeman is consigned 
to the rubbish-heap of modern literature—along with “Ignazio 
Silone, Arthur Koestler, John Dos Passos, Edmund Wilson, Leon 
Trotsky, W. H. Auden, Louis Fischer, Horace Gregory, Allen Tate 
and Stephen Spender”! ... 
i Monee & Co.:—A series of philosophical polemics, led by Sidney 
Hook, has been appearing in Partisan Review, under the title 
of “The Failure of Nerve.” Next issue of PR will feature a 
sharp article in rebuttal. It’s titled: “The Nerve of Sidney 
Hook.” ... Now that Sam Goldwyn has been convineed that not 
even Josef Stalin would be able to get him “that Leo Tolstoi” to 
do a Russian screen-play for him, a production of War and Peace 
will shortly get under way. It will be made in England by Alex- 
ander Korda. Orson Welles is to star in the film, and may direct. 
. What has gotten into Elsa Maxtvell? She used to be such a 
perfect hostess. Last week she blasted Mrs. Wellington Koo, of 
China’s very exclusive set, and also threw furniture at Vineent 
Sheean for mixing in the Cannes-Riviera society. “I helped create 
that society,” she snapped, “and I helped bury it. What are in- 
nocents like Sheean doing hanging around at the wake?” . Milton 
Eisenhower, the General’s brother, has quit the Office of Tn*orma- 








tion, to become president of Kansas State College. 7 he 
OWI, upset by the Congressional draft blasts, is } x ward 
so far, it is in some eases paying but not using ever terred 
men! ... Watch the way politics is going to tear inte Hollywood 





production of some other topical scripts. Louis B. Mayer, heavy 
GOP backer, is dead-set to make Wendell Willkie’s One World. 
Other Republican anglers are after Rickenbacker’s full story with 
D.C. in mind. Wonder what the White House is thinking? , 
A classical education comes in handy. The news iiem from North 
Africa told of how Nazi Generals wept on the day of surrender. 
And students of Livy were recalling how Roman Generals wept 
when Hannibal had won one of his smashing victories. Hannibal 
heard of it, and said, “They should have cried then when the die- 
tator came into power!” The tragedy then, perhaps, was too deep 
for tears. ... 
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LEM PEI, 


International Tin Cartel Restricted Output, 
— After Pearl Harbor 


Favored Japan 


HURMAN Arnold always held that the two 

end’ products of monopoly were the assump- 
tion of the: powers of government by so-called 
private governments and an anti-production 
drive dnd sentiment. In testimony before the 
Senate Small Business Committee, David L. 
Podell,.\specia!l assistant to Arnold’s successor, 
Tom C, Clark, in charge of the Small Buiness 
Section, recently brought forth evidence which 
dramatically proved both these propositions. 

In presenting his evidence, Antitrust’s Podell 
had to proceed with extreme caution. His testi- 
mony Was both guarded and accurate. But it 
was more'important in what it implied than 
in what it said. 

The implications were that not only had 
an entity known as the International Tin 
Committee presumed to make treaties bind- 
ing upen America, but that the last treaty 
made by this body was concluded on Sep- 

’ tember 9, 1942, nine months after Pearl 
Harbor, and that in the “voting” conducted 
by the.Committee the majority represented 
Japanese interests. It was therefore not 
surprising that the decision favored the 
Japanese and was to the disadvantage of 
the Bolivian properties, upon which Amer- 
ica depends. 

This is strong medicine for any Senatorial 
body. Every Senator knows that the Constitu 
tion vests the authority to make treaties in the 
Senate. And every Washington official, includ- 
ing every Senator, is jealous of his preroga 
tives. Besides this, the Podell testimony showed 
that the treaty in question was to the detriment 
of America. 

Fortunatly suave David Podell did not use 
the language of exhortation in his report to 
the Senate Committee. He is a sort of elder 
statesman among lawyers, an accomplished vet- 
eran in. big business who has taken up the 
cause of the little man in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. Being wise in the ways of politics, he 
knows both the value of understatement and the 
fact that no foreign group such as the British 
International Tin Committee would presume to 
subvert the authority of the U.S. Senate with- 


By Varian Fry 


other Americans 


IKE thousands of 


anti-labor campaign lately. Scmehow they 


I’ve been doing a 
good a good deal of thinking about the special wartime 
reminded me 
how I felt, myself a little more than a year ago. 


out supporters within the Senate, without power 
within the British Government, etc. 

Therefore the evidence upon the International 
Tin Committee was delivered to the Senate in 
unexciting language. Said Mr. Podell, in part: 

i 7 * 

HE International Tin Committee is a 

cartel which has controlled the distribu- 

tion of tin for many years. It allocates 
the shares among the ‘various producing 
countries and fixes the prices at which the 
product shall be sold. The cartel on Sep- 
tember 9, 1942, with Japan in control of 
the bulk of the world’s tin supply, solemnly 
allocated the world’s supply by giving 
Malaya and the Netherlands’ Indies 150,000 
tons out of a total allocation of about 
233,000 tons. In fact, the cartel increased 
the shares for the occupied areas from 
about 116,000 tons up to 150,000 tons, with 
practically no increase for Bolivia, the best 
source of supply for thé United States un- 
der war conditions . . .” 

“The voting power of the International Tin 





Committee technically still gives the occupied 
countries the controlling vote—Malaya has five 
votes; Netherlands’ Indies, four; Bolivia, four; 
Nigeria, two; and the Belgian Congo, two. 
Therefore, nine of the seventeen votes represent 
the Far Eastern interests whose mines are now 
in the hands of Japan. 

“The tin cartel is sponsored by the gov- 

ernments of the producing countries, and 
the foreign ministers sign the agreements, 
1 believe. It is understood that the cartel 
has asked the United States to appoint two 
non-voting members of the committee to 
attend the meetings as ‘observers.’ This 
proposal, if consummated, would be of in- 
terest to the Antitrust Division in our 
study of foreign cartels.’ 

The figures Mr. Podell cited show that this 
Hemisphere had been allocated an increase of 
only 741 tons out of a total increase of 44,558 
tons, of which 34,197 were for the Japanese 
areas. 

Thus the 


business is 


international 
war. The so- 


pattern of 
into the 


pre-war 
continued 


. 
. 


called totalitarian country, in this case, Japan, 
is interested in unlimited production, while the 
so-called democratic nations are interested in 
maintaining scarcity even in the face of a 
further threat to the progress of the war. 

This pattern is the well-known monopoly 
rule, and it is not surprising that it occurs in 
tin. The sinister thread in this particular case 
is the indication that the cartel ‘has overshot 
itself, that the search for profits and security 
of investment has led the members of the com- 
mittee into acts which are not only antagonistic 
to the public interest, but" which border close 
to treason. 

R. Podell did not pursue the signs and por- 
tents concerning tin which are well-known 
to Washingten. 

In the background, for instance, is the fact 
that during the last war, also, we were com- 
pelled by a lack of tin to establish a tin smelter 
in America, but that the International Tin 
Committee forced us to dismantle it after the 
war. And again in this war scarcity has forced 
us to build huge smelters. The present plants 


~ 


", . » On many war fronts the military effort is sabotaged by big-business profiteering at home .. ." 


Labor and the War — The Real Story 
Of Unions, Strikes, and Production 


year in Nazi 


suffering fresh in my mind, I 


yas. when I got back to New York after more than a 

Europe, with all the things I had 
and suffered and all the things I had seen other people 
was 
morning paper and read about strikes and 


seen 1,100,000 in 


shocked to open my 
wage disputes 


number of man days lost through strikes increased from 
1941 to 1,500,000 in 
of Great Britain is about one-third that of the United States, 
you can multiply these figures by three for purposes of 
comparison. If you do that, you see at once that the number 


1942. As the population 


$1,520,400,000. 
the annual rate of war expenditures, you find that it was 
about $21,000,000,000 before Pearl Harbor and had mounted 
to $79,000,000,000 by 
it has gone up almost 400% 


By David A. Munro 


were located at Houston by Jesse Jones of that 
city, and it is Jesse Jones, in his capatity as 
head of the Defense Plant Corp., who méets 
regularly with Mr. Victor Lowsinger, head of 
the International Tin Committee. The lack of 
assurance that this American-built and _ paid- 
for plant will be allowed to continue operating 
within America and for America after this war 
is contained in the further fact that Mr. Jones 
has relegated the control and operation of the 
plant te Dutch cartel interests. 

Nor did Mr. Podell offer relevant evidence as 
to the actual present drift of Japanese policy 
and its relation to the tin cartel. Stories never 
effectively denied have been published else- 
where that Japanese-owned rubber from the 
¢gaptured plantations is finding its way into the 
United States—because Japan has now become 
a have nation and it is her typical totalitarian 
fear (as well as Standard Oil’s) that synthetic 
rubber production in America will render the 
captured plantations worthless. And if she ean 
send rubber, Washington has reasoned, then 
what is to prevent her from sending tin—or 
silk, for that matter? Japan shows every sign 
of intending to keep her East Indian conquest 
in perpetuity and she must therefore keep 
America dependent upon the produce of. the 
region if it is to be profitable. To do this it 
is advantageous to ship rubber to America. 

The pattern observable in this is a cynical 
one. At the very moment when the Japanese 
are most. boastful of the barbarities they would 
wreak on individual American enemies, they 
seem to have decided to placate their corporat 
United Nations friends. , 

This is not to say that the members. of 

Mr. Victor Lowsinger’s International Tin 
Committee who voted the Japanese-held: 
territories were indeed Japanese. They were 
Englishmen and Dutchmen. They were good 
cartel lawyers who voted the interest of 
their holdings, without sentimentality. The 
substance of their decision is that Amer 
ica shall remain dependent upon tin from 
the Orient, regardless of which flag flies 
over these territories. 


If you multiply these figures by 52 to get 


February, 1943. That means that 
since we entered the war. 


Like Captain Rickenbacker, I had just gotten back from 
a war zone. I hadn’t had this experiences but I thad had 
an almost equally good chance to see with my own eyes 
how strong the enemy was. And like Eddie Rickenbacker, 
I felt that unless America woke up and woke up fast, she 
might very easily lose the war. 

I had been in France for over a year helping refugees 
get away from the Gestapo and I knew how completely 
France had been defeated and just what defeat by Nazi 
Germany means. There isn’t any other word for it: it 
means slavery, complete, abject slavery. 

The Nazis are as totalitarian in victory as they are in 
war. Once they have defeated your army, they over-run 
your country, despoil it of all its riches and enslave it 
mentally and physically. Directly, or through puppets, they 
take charge of everything. It is they who decide who shall 
eat and who shall not eat, and how much he shall eat. It 
is they. who make the laws and they who see that they 
are carried out. If you resist them, they shoot you, or have 
their puppets shoot you. But if hundreds and thousands of 
Europeans have preferred to die before firing squads rather 
than to. go. on living under the Nazis, it isn’t so much 
because they are supermen or heroes, it is rather because 
they’ve learned from trying it that life under the Nazis 
isn’t worth living. 

I have been there and watched their underground move- 
ments grow and I know. You and I would do the same 
thing if the same fate should overtake our country. We 
would be hailed as heroes but actually we would only have 
done the only thing we could do, for we would have been 
driven to it by desperation. 


Van Loon’s Diary — 


in defense plants. It seemed to me that the American people 
had no conception of what they were going to be up against. 
They are fiddling while Rome burned. And I burned with 
indignation and dismay to see them doing it. It was pretty 
much the same kind of indignation that is burning up 
Eddie Rickenbacker now. The only real difference was: that 
I didn’t blame the unions or the American workers. I 
blamed the whole American people for what seemed to me 
like criminal folly in the face of imminent disaster. 

That was in the days when Germany’s blitzkrieg was 
still rolling ahead in Russia and it looked as though nothing 
could stop the Reichswehr anywhere. Then came Pearl 
Harbor. For a little while things seemed to go on pretty 
much as they had before. But gradually strike news began 
to take less and less space in the papers and in its place 
there was news of soaring production figures. Today the 
picture has changed completely. 

The trouble with Eddie Rickenbacker is not only that 
he has an anti-union bias; the trouble with Eddie Ricken- 
backer is that he is about a year too late. 

Take strikes, for instance, about which Rickenbacker 
waxes so wroth. According to the War Labor Board, the 
time lost in all war industries as a result of strikes in 
the year 1942 was 6 100ths of 1%. This is the sort of 
figures that chemists call a “trace.” 

Strike figures in the United States have dropped 
abruptly since Pearl Harbor. Whereas in 1941, the last 
year of peace, 23,047,556 man days were lost as a result 
of labor disputes, in 1942 this figure was reduced to 
1,565,000 man days. 

In Great Britain, which was at war in both years, the 


The Fantastic Story 


and extent of strikes was just about the same in the two 
countries last year. The big difference is that where as 
the British figures have gone up, ours have gone down. 

- # * 

LONG with the decline in strikes, there has gone the 

sharpest rise in production figures this country or the 
world has ever known. According to figures made public 
by the Department of Commerce only today, the value of 
American manufactures increased from $56,800,000,000 in 
1939 to $121,000,000,000 in 1942. That means that American 
labor has more than doubled its production since the war 
began. 

Of course, there has been some element of inflation, so 
the value of production isn’t an exact measure of the 
quantity of goods produced. When they want to eliminate 
the effect of changes in the price levels of the goods pro- 
duced, economists use what they call an index of industrial 
production. This index is based not on values but on quan- 
tity. The standard American index of industrial production 
is the one prepared by the Federal Reserve Board. It takes 
the average annual production figures of the years 1935 
to 1939 and calls them 100. In January 1943, that index 
stood at exactly 200. This confirms the testimony of the 
value figures: that American production has doubled since 
the war began. 

But not all of this production is for war. 
the production of war goods? 

Here the figures are even more flattering to American 
labor and American productive genius. In the week before 
Pearl Harbor, our weekly war expenses were $409,400,000. 
In the first week of February of this year they were 
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Of the Hapsburgs and the House on R Street 


uA? old jingle had been spooking around 
in my head for days. You will remember 
it—the nonsense verse about Boston: 

Here’s to the city of Bosion, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 

Where the Lowells speak only to Cabots 

And the Cabots speak only to God, 

1 knew that I could do something almost as 
good for the big red house on R Street, but 
somehow or other it would not come. And then 
on Jimmie’s birthday I said, “Listen, you are 
marvelous at this sort of poetizing. Now show 
me that age has not dimmed your poetic vision 
and help me transfer the Boston of 1832 to the 
Washington of 1943.’’ Jimmie accepted the in- 
vitation. 
and after,a while we produced the following 
and we were rather proud of it: 

Here's to the mansion on R Street 

In the back of the rag-picker’s lot, 

Where the Kaplans played host to the 

Habsburgs 

Who till then had spoke only to Gott. 

It is an absurd jingle but I ask you, was 
there ever a incredible story than this 
House of Mystery Habsburg actually 
dined with a Kaplan? In all the history of the 
Austrian Empire there was, so far as I know, 
only one Jewish family that was ever invited 
to one of the Court Bails. I always get the 
Court Balls and the Balls at Court mixed but 
the Court Ball, if I remember correctly, was th« 
most exclusive of all the official affairs of the 
Empire and just one Jewish family ever quali 
fied for that highly exclusive affair, until the 
year of Grace 1943, when the Habsburgs put on 
their best dickies and went to dine with the 
Kaplans. 

The whole business is so sublimely 
that it could only have happened in Washing 
ton. In Quebec, the 
the Empress avoids 
maintaining a _ rigid 
ene is allowed in the presence of the All-Highest 
hour in 


never can 


a strange 


WUT LLL 


more 
where a 
certain 


make it 
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; to the 
absurd - 

she 
loyalty 


who still 
that 


such mistakes by 
ceremonial, No 


old lady poses as 
making 
Spanish poe 

= follies, 
who has not cooled his heels for an 
some dreary antechamber, there to prepare his 
soul in guiet. meditation before he shall be 
allowed te. bow low before her majesty. Even 
the girls, at schoo] must have special imperial 
¢ushions upon which to bend their young im- 





perial knees at evening vespers. But in Wash 
ington, the Habsburgs dine with the Kaplans 
and there is nobody apparently to tell the poor 
imperial and royal apostolic majesty what every ful to him. 
newspaperman 
capital you had better turn over every invita- 
tion a dozen times before you accept it as you. it to us. 
tell but 
a big butter and steel man who is out after a 
profitable war contract. 

But it is all completely in keeping with the a 
general lay of the land of that city which by 
trick 
suddenly been made into the center of interest 


immortal 
loyally accepted this delusion of mine, and tried her level best to 


Loyal is the first word in 
She was ready to wear her life away for any person she loved or any 


knew remissions. 
ideals up to her last breath 
in triumph and failure She was not one to carry the banne1 
enemy s sice 
stood by he 
that cannot co-exist 
honesty of 
dear to me. 
there 
her body, and in the line of he) 

John 
them even though death has. 


has that same noble grimness in 


pleasant 
example to my mind. 


knows, that in the national 
And 


that you may be bait for Austrian batallions 


return invite. But 
will come. 
ries. 
ican 


of the wheel of fortune has 


Democracy plus 


ig is fitting that I should rush up here with 
only a few hastily scribbled remarks to 
make in farewell to Dolly Sloan. For in the 
affectionate and hilarious co- 
operation on the Old Masses, I 
in a hurry. I was pretending to myself in 
those days that the magazine only a 
side-issue in my life, a thing to be run off 
with the left hand in the afternoons, while 
be composed in the morning. Dolly 


‘ " 
days of our 
was always 


was 


books would 


true. 


my mind when | think of Dolly Sloan 


cause she believed in. 
She believed in honest and intrepid art, and gave to a great artist 
an everyday and all-day-long support that never flinched and neve! 


She believed in socialism, and was loyal to its clear 
loval to the truth of the struggle, both 
ovel 
and pretend that defeat is victory. 

reality ,two kinds of 
And 
ond thing that made Dolly Sloan s 
With all her laughter, and mischievous delight in people’s 
Was a grimness in her—a grimness in the way she held 


ideals and she stood by 
without absolute honesty of mind. 


mind ts the ec 


lips when she sat still. 


t 


him. I can not separate 
They were both rot only the dear anid 
friends of my heart, but also because af this quality an 


They embodied, as few have whose steps hap- 


of the entire civilized world. 

BEAR no grudge against the gallant Captain 

Monroe. On the contrary, I am deeply grate- 
We needed a little comic relief to 
make the tragedy of everyday life bearable. 
The Kaplans and the Habsburgs have now given has _ not 
when the 
march 
Ringstrasse, the Kaplans*are undoubtedly sit- 
ting in their apartment at Schachter’s, awaiting 
I am afraid that it 
Imperial dynasties have short memo- 
Today they undoubtedly love our Amer- the country at 
free 


something else again. 
ican variety. 


Herbert Hoover been 


war is over and the 


proudly down the man now alive? 


him sit and fret in 
be in the national capital? 


never possible respect for Mr. Lehman, 


large. But he 


meals, What they about feeding the 


pened to coincide with mine in this most accidental life, the ideal that 


I learned in youth from Emerson: 
“Whoso would be a man must be a noncomformist. 


of goodness, but must explore if it be goodness. 
last sacred but the integrity of your own mind 
bad are but names very readily transferable to 
the only right is what is after my 
wrong what is against it. 


that 


but he. 


and names, to large societies and dead institutions. 


and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall that pass? 


infant; love thy woodchooper; be 
natural and modest; have that grace; and never varnish 
hard uncharitable ambition with this 
black folk a thousand miles off.’ 


to him ‘Go love thy 


love. 


My thoughts turned instinctively to that passage when I learned 
saddened 


the sudden news on Tuesday, and looked back with 


over my friendship with John and Dolly Sloan. They have been good 
a gift of the gods, has been 


—and over and above that, John, through 
great. 
to it. 
and to be joyful over. 


That is the rare thing. 


will do once they are back in the Hofburg is 
But of this I am sure, 
that their democracy will not be of the Amer- 


Speaking of Washington, as I rarely do, why not 
given 
for which he is better qualified than any other 
Why does the government let 
Palo Alto when he’ should 
I have the greatest 
an official 
who has well deserved of his own state and of 
knows 
multitudes as’ the 
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He who 
would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the name 
Nothing is at 

. Good and 
or this; 
own constitution, the only 
A man is to carry himself in the pres- ‘ 
ence of all opposition as if everything were titular and ephemeral 
I am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate to badges 
I ought to go 
upright and vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice 
If an 
angry bigot assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes 
to me with the last news from Barbadoes, why should I not say 
good- 
your 
incredible tenderness for 
Rough and graceless would be 
such a greeting, but truth is handsomer than the affectation of 
Your goodness must have some edge to it—else it is none.” 


But their goodness, and his greatness too, has had some edge 
That is the thing to be thankful for. 
For nature will continue to bring forth these 
jewels, no matter what politics may do, so long as time lasts. 


—MAX EASTMAN. 
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Widespread absenteeism is another charge being laid at 
labor’s door today. Figures published at various times show 
that absenteeism in American war industries varies between 
6% and 10% of total time worked. This looks bad—until 
you begin to compare the American record with the record 
of Canada and Great Britain. There the figures are exactly 
the same. Furthermore, the studies of absenteeism that 
have been made tend to show that to a very large extent 
the absenteeism which does exist is due to breakdowns in 
transportation facilities, sickness and exhaustion from over- 
work, delays in the arrival of raw materials, and poor 
planning of producticn schedules on the part of management. 
The part of absenteeism which is due to deliberate slacking 
by American workers is almost insignificant. 


7 * 7 


WHAT about the forty-hour week? Here are the facts. 
Seven out of ten workers in American war industries are 
putting in 48 hours or more every week today. In the 
critical machine tool industry, workers are putting in from 
fifty to seventy hours a week. In four out of five aircraft 
factories, labor works from 44 to 54 hours weekly. In the 
nation’s shipyards, nearly 70% of the labor force works 
between 46 and 52 hours a week. There is no law that 
prohibits a man from working more than 40 hours a 
week. The wage-hour law simply provides that workers 
should be paid extra for any time they work beyond the 
first forty. Most of that extra pay goes straight into war 
stamps and bonds. And there isn’t a worker in the country 
who gets anything like those astronomic salaries that Eddie 
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By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


viceroys who were in charge of Ireland during 
the famine of the first half of the last century. 

Of course, he is full of good intentions and 
he can and will learn. But Herbert Hoover does 
have to learn. He already knows, I am 
speaking from experience. I have seen him 
do it. When a few of us in a well-meaning but 
misguided moment started out to “do something 
for brave little Finland” in the days when the 
Finns were the saviours of mankind and boldly 
dared to defy the perfidious Slavs who had made 
common cause with the Nazis and who were 
stabbing our brave ally, Poland, in the back, 
we very soon discovered that we did not know 
the first principle of relief work and would 
never get anywhere at all unless we asked some 
one who knew to take the matter out of our 
hands and run the business as it should. be run. 

I shall never forget the day Herbert Hoover 
arrived. In the morning all was chaos but when 
the office closed for the evening, all was order: 
From the moment Herbert Hoover sat himself 
down at his desk, ships began to be loaded, 
funds were being collected, everybody knew 
what to do and how to do it and the Finns 
were fed. 


the job 


as little 
English 


I HAVE seen a great many miracles in my 

life but this one surpassed all of them for 
it was done with such complete ease and so little 
friction that most Americans never realized 
what herculean tasks were performed on behalf 
of our (then) dearly beloved friends, the Finns. 
And here we have an Einstein of relief’ and we 
ask a nice little professor of elementary mathe- 
matics in some rural highschool to do our figur- 
ing for us! It does not make sense but it really 
makes even less sense to complain about it, for 
the voc populi (as far as Washington is con 
cerned) now has become a vox vullius. And-as 
the New Deal no longer believes in learning 
Latin (humanistic having long since 
been discarded for economic ones) even this 
bright witticism will not get me very far. And 
so I shall devote the next few years quietly to 
a study of the constitutional problems of King 
Shalmaneser I of Assyria. 

He lived three thousand years ago, And even 
if he does not like my. book, he won’t be able 
to tell me so, 
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A First-Hand Report 





By TOM HARRISSON 


ONDON.—What are the people of Britain really 

thinking and talking about today? First of all, we 
are preoccupied with the material facts of war, with 
mobilization, air raids, rationing; with events in the 
main theatres of war—in which Russia repeatedly takes 
first place as interest and action fluctuates in North 
Africa; and, now more than ever, we have begun to 
look ahead to the post-war world. | 

Mass-Observation has been following these trends 
and attitudes all the time, and can claim to give 
some authentic picture of how we are 'iving and 
thinking. In reactions to day by day events, new 
shortages and new rationing schemes, Casablanca 
and the Beveridge Report, conscription and enemy 
raiders, is expressed the spirit and morale of the 
people of Britain. 

There is no need to dwell upon the high optimism 
which is felt through good news from Russia. There 
have been misgivings about the political situation in 
North Africa, and the war in the Pacific is too far 
away for most British people to visualize very clearly 
—it is more the concern, they feel, of America and the 
Colonies. At home, the war is brought close to the 
civilian population in certain areas by raids, and Lon- 
doners have been talking about the bombing of a school 
full of children. On the whole, these raids were taken 
calmly, and many people had expected retaliation after 
the bombing of Berlin. Though some were upset, and 
feared a-return of the days of the blitz, the majority 
adopted. an optimistic attitude, and saw signs of Ger- 
many’s weakness and desperation in the few planes sent 
over and the clearly propagandist nature of the raids. 

There was little excitement over the Casablanca con- 
ference; apart from immediate news interest. Just over 
half-of persons questioned as to their opinion of the 
meeting, approved, but men were three times as often 
as.women inclined to think that action was wanted, and 
that Stalin’s absence was a decided hint that we should 
get down to it. This elderly middle-class man says: 

“Quite a surprise and don’t know what to make 
of.it. It’s time we began to make a real show and 
cut down some of the talking. The Prime Minister 
should get down to it, and overcome his apparent 
restlessness.” 

While an artisan-class man of 25: 

“Well, I think Stalin gets more interest in get- 
ting on with the war than with talking about it.” 
People were less interested in the absence of Chiang 

Kai-shek, and when they had any comment, it was on 
similar lines. 

Nearly half those questioned had no opinion as to 
what might be the result of the meeting, or gave only 
the vaguest of suggestions, women as usual being 
much less definite than men. Some form of offensive 
was generally expected, though the majority of persons 
would not even attempt a guess as to where we would 
attack next. An artisan-class woman, aged 40, said: 

“Well, I think it’s the big offensive” 

and a young man of 26: 

“Well, myself I think it will be invasion some 
time this year of some parts, somewhere or other, 

I think that’s the move, opening up another front 

this year.” 

France, Norway er Southern Europe are the areas 
in which an attack is most expected among the 37°: 
who could hazard a reply. 


Food 
HE subject which consistently excited most spon- 


taneous interest on the Home Front is food ration- 
ing and shortages. Women in: particular are affected, 
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By James T. Farrell 
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The British Man-in-the-Street — Grumbles at 
Food, Sees Beveridge Plan War Aim Symbol 


since their life is bound up with the problem of eking 
out rations, shopping and queuing for foodstuffs, and, 
in the case of the Serviceman’s wife, stretching her 
housekeeping money as far as possible. Prices are 
rather high for some of the remaining unrationed 
foods, such as vegetables and fish, but the fish shortage 
has been the only major food grumble recently. Lord 
Woolton was not blamed for the failure of his zoning 
scheme which, most people alleged, was caused by the 
obstructionism of vested interests. 

“Eat more potatoes” has been the Ministry of 
Food slogan to encourage people to economize in bread 
and to save shipping space. Over half said, they were 
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home he went “native” and lived for a year with 
the still eannibal and strongly anti-white natives 
of Malekula. It was this experience, the discov- 
ery, as he puts it “that cannibals were at least 
Harrowvians, 





as civilized and pleasant as Old 
which decided him to apply the techniques of 
anthropology on the “savages” of Europe. His 
earlier experiences have been published in a book 
“Savage Civilization” (Knopf). Some of his later 
studies have been published here in the Penguin 
edition, called “Britain, by Mass Observation.” 
Mr. Harrison is now in the British Army. We 
hope to receive further articles from him, his 
conditions permitting. 


time and trans-Atlantic 
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economizing in bread. Quite a number said, they were 
using more vegetables, which often included potatoes. 


For instance, this middle-class man of 55: 


“We've introduced more potatoes than I like, 
and more vegetables generally.” 
An artisan woman of 30: 
“Well, I make bread puddings the best way I 


can, and all that sort of thing, and I make a lot 

of toast.” 

The points -rationing system, originally including 
mainly tinned meats and fish, has been extended 


gradually to cover tinned fruit, vegetables, biscuits, 
cereals and dried fruits. The number of points allotted 
to each person has remained at 20 for some time, and 
70% of the women asked did not want to see any more 
foods put on points rations. Apples, which have fol- 
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lowed every other kind of fruit last winter in becoming 
unobtainable, were the only thing mentioned more 
than once which people suggested should be on points. 
On the other hand, it was thought that tinned fish 
and cooked meats, which for many would have been 
a mainstay in the daily problem of feeding their 
families, should have been rationed separately. 

Finally, what about the food prospects for the 
next few months? Mass-Observation found that 
at the beginning of 1913, 59% were satisfied with 
the food situation and future prospects, women 
equally with men. Twice as many women as men 
grumbled about the situation. Food grumbles 
nowadays center mostly on the monotony of war- 
time diet, not on its quality. Those who are satis- 
fied realize the limitations,imposed by war, and 
think that the food available is sufficient, without 
giving much pleasure to the gourmet, This artisan- 
class woman of 50 explains: 

“Well, as far as I’m concerned, I’ve nothing to 
complain of. I mean I’m well fed—-I mean I 
can’t get the things I like—lI’d like to get a lot 
of things I can’t get. But I can’t say I’m badly 
starved or anything.” 

And this young man: 

“Well, they’re not 

War on. 


bad, considering there’s a 


x * + 
The Beveridge Report 

HE Beveridge Report has probably done more than 

anything else to bring out latest political attitudes 
in Britain today, crystallizing the underlying conflict 
between progression and reaction. Thus, in analyzing 
reactions to the Beveridge Plan, we found a class 
differentiation in attitude. The middle and upper 
classes, who do not benefit so obviously as the working 
classes, and whose interests are often opposed to many 
of the Beveridge proposals, mainly reaet in two dif- 
ferent ways—the progressives among them supporting 
the Plan wholeheartedly, or even considering it inade- 
quate, while a section of the Conservatives oppose or 
want to modify the Plan. 

The artisan and working classes, on the other 
hand, are more inclined to immediate support, 
since they realize it is in theif own interests, though 
they anticipate difficulties and are often afraid 
to hope for too much after the war. Opponents 
of the scheme generally, however, were in the 
minority, for seven people said they wanted to see 
it adopted for every one who did not, in reply 
to a question soon after the publication of the 
Report. 

Here are two examples of 
first, a 55-year-old man: 

“It makes me feel that a great deal more could 
be done to improve the Social Services.” 

And a man of 45: 

“This is the greatest measure of social reform 

of the century and should be passed into law at 


middle-class approval; 


the earliest possible moment.” 

Some people did not think the Plan went fat 
enough: 

“T don’t think the allowance is enough for 


families.” 
“It makes me fecl that if that’s all we can afford 
in the way of social services, after all this song 
and dance, then we’re in a bad way.” 
Opposition on the whole. however, 
rather sweeping: 
“Tt's 
way.” 
“They say it’s something 


was generally 


dragooning people in a very Nazi-like 


like that they have in 


A Movie, a Lie, and a Moral 


ISSION TO MOSCOW follows the prescription for 
~~ propoganda written by Hitler in Mein Kampf: it 
tells a big lie. 

The purpose of big lies in totalitarian propaganda is 
that of falsifying history. 

This film is a gross 
History. 


and shameless falsification of 

It misrepresents the Moscow trials, the history of Rus- 
sian foreign policy in recent years, and the sequence of 
évents which happened in America prior to Pearl Harbor. 
It re-stages the trials according to the official version, 
and adds an invention which the 0.G.P.U. ignored: it in- 
troduces Tukachevsky as a defendant who confesses to 
guilt. In the book, Mr. Davies, on more than one page, 
refers to the “alleged guilt” of Tukachevsky. He has 
no evidence which establishes whether or not Tukachevysky 
was even tried: it is unkown, to Mr. Davies and to others 
as well,-whether or not Tukachevsky even’ confessed. 
Radek, questioned by Vyshinsky, exonerated Tukachevsky 
in the second trial. After Tukachevsky was dead, he was 
implicated in the alleged plots by testimony of defendants 
in the third trial. Radek, who was then presumably, alive, 
was not called as a witness to clarify this contradictory. 

Mr. Davies in his book, and Warner Brothers in the 
film, have completely ignored the records of the investi- 
gation conducted by the Commission of Inquiry of which 
Dr, John Dewey was the chairman. And yet, Mr. Davies 
boasts of his fairmindedness and objectivity; in the film, 
‘these boasts are repeated by Walter Huston, who portrayed 
the character of Mr. Davies. 

It is known history that Russian foreign policy was 
not one of consistent application of the principles of cel- 
lective ‘security and of intransigeant opposition to the 
fascist nations. During the Italian attack on Ethopia, the 
Soviet government sold oil to Italy. Its representatives 
participated in the work of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee during the Spanish Civil War. And then there 
is the Soviét-German non-aggression pact which is white- 
washed and slurred over in the film. 
with Senatorial 


The scenes dealing hearings con- 
cerning the neutrality legislation and the conscription 
bill are false to the facts. 


HESE types of falsification are presented to the Amer- 

ican public as the truth. The stated purpose in doing 
this is to better understanding between the Soviet Unicon 
and the United States. What kind of understanding can 
there be when it is based on the falsification of history? 

Further, the pattern of the amalgam introduced in 
the Moscow trials is not only repeated in the film: it is 
advanced to a stage. All critics of Administration 
policies in this country, all critics of Russian foreign 
policy, all opponents of the Moscow trials are lumped to- 
gether as fools, fascists, conscious or unconscious agents 
of Hitler and the Mikado. The film gives the impression 
that is was fascists who opposed the Moscow trials. This 
is false~ The real opposition to the trials was voiced by 
liberal and labor opinion. The Manchester Guardian is 
cerainly not in the paid of Germany or Japan: it con- 
demned the trials. Anti-fascists like Ignazio Silene, so- 
cialists such as Friedrich Adler and Otto Bauer, and many 
others denounced the rtials. In this country, the trials 
were publicly criticized by John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, 
Sinclair. Lewis,’ John. Dos Passos, and 


new 


Edmund Wilson 


many others But the film ignores all this and creates 
the impression that the spearhead of criticism of - the 


> 


trials consisted of reactionary isolationist congressmen 
and Bundists. 

Warner Bros. has spent well over a million dollars on 
a film which carries the message that Leon Trotsky was 
an agent of Hitler. And they even lacked the courage 
to introduce Tretsky in the picture as a character? Why? 
Has Warner Bros. a guilty Long before 
any Hollywood studio would dare to consider a picture 
which attacked fascism or had one favorable word to 
say of the Soviet Union, long before the fight against 
fascism became a proposition in which film studios could 
spend and make huge sums of money, Trotsky was a 
bitter enemy of fascism. He wrote urgently calling for 
the fight against Hitler prior to Hitler’s assumption of 
power. After Hitler became Reichschancellor, Trotsky 
wrote predicting that Hitler would be the Super-Wrangel 
attacking the Soviet Union: it is a known fact that 
Trotsky never deviated from his position advocating de- 
fense of the Soviet Union. Trotsky’s political record is 
totally ignored. Why? 

The film is a veritable incitement against 
pendent liberal and labor opinion in this country. 
such, it constitutes a grave threat. 

It gives supports to cne of the latest Stalinist slogans 
which cries out that an enemy any critical persons 
who reaches principled conclusion on the basis of the 
facts of one of the United Nations is an enemy of all the 
United Nations. This presents the formula for accusing 
honest opponents of Stalinism of treason. 

Trotsky and the old Bolsheviks are dead: you 
cannot injure the dead: when you misrepresent the 
dead, you injure the living. And in this case, the 

Opposition to 
film is an im- 


conscience? 


inde- 
As 


(i. e. 


living are right here in this country. 
contained in 


the falsifications this 


mediate and practical question. It concerns us here 
and. now. It has hapened here in a reverse way, 
totalitarian methods have been introduced into Amer- 
ican culture. 
- conclusion, I wish to add that I do not challenge 
the right of Warner Bros. to-present falsehoods no 
more than I challenge Mr. Joseph E, Davies to his right 
of making a public spectacle of his own ignorance. But 
I do consider it my duty to denounce this film for its 
falsehoods, to suggest to the public that the book on 
which it is based is worthless and uninformed. 

The eminent French historian( Albert Mathiez, wrote 
in the preface to his book, The Fall of Robespierre and 
Other Essays :— 

“The historian has a duty both to himself and to 
his readers. He has to a certain extent the cure of 
souls. He is accountable for the reputation of the 
mighty dead whom he conjures up and portrays. If 
he makes a mistake, if he repeats slanders on those 
who were blameless, or, on the other hand, holds up 
profligates or schemers to admiration, he not only 
commits a bad action; he poisons and misleads the 
mind of the public.” 

This is an excellent statement of the moral respon- 
sibility which serious historians, which all serious-minded 
perons, must accept concerning the falsification of history. 

jut apparently, there exists in Hollywood, California, 
an irresolvable contradiction between moral responsibility 
which is dictated by the Almighty 


» ‘ 


and the responsibility 
Box Office. 





At all events. Warner Bros. can pride itself in the 
show which it has delivered in defense of injustice and 
against free and honest theught. 
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1940—MISSION TO BERLIN 





Adolf Hitler plots with . . . Molotoff!—Another scene the Davies script forgot. 
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BIG BEN BLITZED 
Time to find out what the people are thinking. 


Festung Europa 


Hitler Plans Strategy 
For Negotiated Peace 


By RUDOLF KATZ 

HE Nazi leaders still believe that they onan the war. The 
word win in this connection means to get some kind of a nega- 
tiated peace, even the worst kind—but wegotiated. This objective 
has been openly declared since the autumn of 1942. On September 











3s0th—in his long and, from a military point of view, logical 
address—Hitler announced the slogan: “Festung Europa—De- 


fense of the European fortress.” This dominant military policy 
has obviously not been modified since that time. It is important 
that we keep clear in our minds the elements of this plan whereby 
the rulers of the Third Reich hope to maintain their power. 

There are seven lines of political and military policy which 
are discernible in the activities of the Nazi General Staff. On 
these rests the faith of the leaders that they will be able to turn 
back the expected attack of the Allies and reach a point where 
negotiations may have a chance to start. Now the plan: 

1. Russia is merely to be held in check. The idea of conquest 
has been abandoned. It is clear that the army command has given 
up the plan of destroying the military power. 
It is just as clear that the German authorities no longer count 
on the collapse of the Soviet regime. The parts of Russia which 
have been occupied are, in the main, to be held and exploited 


core of Russian 


The Nazi armies feel strong enough to fend off any prospective 
Russian offensives. Nazi offensive actions with limited objectives 
are, of course, not ruled out. But the action on Russian’ soil is 
not to be pushed to any fina] military decision. On this front Hitler 
is clearly bent on seeking—in the longer view—some sort of 
political solution. 

2. The approaching attacks of the Allies on the western and 


southern shores of the continent are to be thrown back with heavy 


losses. In this connection, the position in Tunis was clearly. re- 
garded by the Nazis as lost. Holding on there for six months was 
probably intended from the beginning as nothing more than a 
delaying action. It was designed to gain the time necessary for 
the construction of strong fortifications from the North Cape -to 


the 


Dardanelles. The 
redistribution 


Biarritz, and especially from Perpignan to 
gaining of precious time was necessary also for the 
of defensive forces to the new danger points. 

3. For the purposes of such a long and exhaustive defensive 
war Europe must be militarily and industrially reconstructed as 
a unit. The purpose of such a war, according to the Nazi concep- 


tion, is to wear down America, Britain and Russia. To tire them, 


exhaust their resources, reduce them to the point at which they 
will be willing to talk terms. This is no easy task. It involves 
relentless suppression and utilization cf all allied, satellite and 
occupied areas and populations by the Berlin High Command. 

On orders from the central command, all needs must be sup- 


work-slaves 
lines built, 
when or where 

This part of 
difficulties because of 
Europe—espe- 
Think of Italy, Hungary 


furnished, 
defense 


plied. Divisions of armed forces must be 
delivered, munition 
and raw materials made available. 
orders ring out, they must be 
the program will certainly run 
the inadequate and 
cially in relation to the so-called “allies.” 
or Bulgaria! 

4. Naval warfare will be timited to a single weapon, the sub- 


factories set in operation, 


No 


instantly 


matter 
obeyed. 
into great 


unification centralization of 


marine. But this weapon will be utilized in every possible way. 
Here lies one of the most important and successful elements of the 
Hitler strategy. Since enemies operate from overseas and their 
offensives depend upon open sea lanes—especially to England 


success in 
constitutes 


problem 


and North Africa—the situation offers prospects of 
this sort of campaign. This aspect of the sti 
for the Allies a vulnerable point and ; 

5. The forces of the German Luftwaffe, its machines and 
personnel, are from now on to be conserved to the utmost. 
They are to be constructed and used for defensive, not offensive, 
purposes. The air force is to be held back, kept ready for the 
defense at the new points of attack. German inferiority in the 
air is today a fact. This accounts for the lack of the expected 
revenge raids, the raids which all looked forward to, the raids 
which were to even the score for the bombing and destruetion 
of German cities. These internal losses must simply be endured 
with gritted teeth. There retaliation. It would 
involve unnecessary cost and losses of German strength, and 
the results would have no relation to Germany's grand strat- 
egy. This explains why the German hate and revenge metive 
is being held in check. 

* . > 
6. THE inner-European front is to be maintained with the utmost 
and—if need be—by the use of the utmost unbridled 


iggle 


in unsolved 


will be no 


energy 


terrorism. Under thi reat Hitler aims to obtain total mobiliza- 
tion, suppress all »pposition, prever sabotage mitigate the 
confusion and despair attenda ipon the bombings and insure 
the complete domination t Na Part This task‘ will 
gradually become the most difficult part of the Hitler plae. In 
this area ather tha n the nilitar side ie the greatest 
weaknesses of the ‘tal regime, weaknesses which the Allies have 
recognized far to ittle and tilized ever ess 


o l i 
7. As propaganda efforts toward the east are openly acknowl- 


edged to be failures, there will be from now on a constant stream 


directed toward the west. In England and Ameriea the German 
propaganda will take the form of arguments for a negotiated 
peace. All possible means will be utilized: diplomacy, special 
emissaries, neutral vers, radio and press. There will be different 
Variat ns it always the same Leitmot VW shall constantly 
have drummed irs: tl lange? Bolshevism, the waste 
of | propert he senselessness of wa the future im 
povel ) America h is S f t conquest 
( I ¢ a s whict ) ) arg s 4 transcend 
t 1 ages And a ittered with 
re ces solationis leas a appeals humanitarian 
be) ments 
This propaganda ev ft r € ‘ stak a it t has. a 
ig ’ irpose The German leaders a ot deceived with 
egard to tl nain elements in th American situation. They 
know at the yearning for ace an g ir people can become 
tant element in the total situation only when our losses 
in men and the general disruption of our life have created a more 


favorable soi] for a peace movement, 
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raul mMunIS return.to Broadway in the popular Elmer Rice play at 


the Royale Theatre is siill one of the high-spots of the current 


Broadway 


At Palisades 









| 


Judy Kayne who with her all- 
male orchestra will be the free 
attraction at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, New Jersey, this Sat- 
urday and Sunday, May 15th and 
16th. Miss Kayne and “Her Guys” 
will play for the free show and 
for free dancing. 

THIRD WEEK FOR 
ROXY SHOW 

The Roxy Theatre screen an 
stage program, consisting Ty 
rone Power in “C1 h Dive and 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 
; 


is now in its thira \ 


BUCKS COUNTY PLAY- 
HOUSE TC OPEN NEW 
SEASON JUNE 18 

Now that “To 
is established at the Bai 
Theatre as the newest 
hit, Theron Bamberger, 
of the James Gow : 
dv’Us 
tention to the ¢ 
the . 
which, ¢ . 
ful engagement |: year in the 
air - conditioned ballroom 1 
Bellevue-Stratfi 
ladelphia, will return to the Phi 
ladelphia hostelry this y 
summer. Mr. Bamberger ar 
nounced vesterday that 
be an eleven weel eason beg in- 
ning Friday evening, June 
The established policy of 
ing ‘ i 
Broadway plays 
will be continued. There will be 
a different: play eac! 
the exception « 
sentat 
Frid lV 


Saturday evening, June 261 


morrow t 





seat piay, 


follow 
LOHOYV 





noted 


or whicn wll rul iron 


eve} ‘ June 18 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

TWICE BAst.s [ , i) _ 

2:15 & 8:30 P.M e ° 

ESN. Last Days 
tier 


e 
GREATEST 
SHOW 
ON EARTH 


Presenting THE GREATEST 
PERFORMANCE y/ SuSTORY 
PRODUCED 


ROBERT AUBREY» “Ws. CHAS. 
RINGLING RINGLING RINGLING 


JOHN I MURRAY ¢ ANDERSON 1 | 


Magnificent NEW Supe rs Spectacles, Fabul ous 
Features and Amazingly Accomplished Acts 
ead Artists in Amplitudinous Abundance! 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT 
MAD. SQ. GARDEN AND AGENCIES 
Wek ets Admitting to Everything (incl. Seats) 
1.10 to $4.40, inci. Tax. Children Under 12 
Price’ Every iA Ait'a : Gasegt Sat. end Sund 


theatrical 


season, 


General Montgomery 
from “Desert 
Manhattan, 
er theatres; this 
panied by “Hello, 


tilm 


Victory” 
Bronx and Westchest- 
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F risco, 


At t RKO Theatres 
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scenes 


RKO 


accom- 


Hello!” 


“ALLIED VICTORY IN TUNIS” 
SHOWN AT ALL NEWS- 


REEL THEATRES 




















Latest battle films, the final 
Herta by the United Nations to 
i the Axis out of Tunisia 
the new program this 
at all Embassy Newsreel 
Smas hing the Mareth Line with 
devi g artillery barrage 
the Britis h 8th Arn iy under the 
command of Genera! Montgomery 
put the Axis to flight. At Gabes, 
Tank troops under General Eisen- 
hower meet Tommies of the Sth 
Army and join triumphal entry 
nto city. Natives wild with jos 
hail their liberation from Nazi 
forces. A.E.F. wins strategic city 
of Makassny. At Sfax, German 
nd It: prisoners by the tens 
of thousands are taken. Allied 
power smasl Sousse Harbor— 
French Am erican and British 
close rin: un Bizerte and 
Tu ) Auk s holdings in North 
Afric 





— we 
| “SEASON'S 


Book 


DOROTHY 


| with 


West 
Mats. 


ALVIN 


BEST MUSICAL”—p yf 
| MICHAEL TODD presents 


| ETHEL MERMAN 
| SOMETHING 
| For the BOYS 


by HERBERT & 
FIELDS 


ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 


52nd St. 
Wed. & Sat. 














THE-NEW. LEADER 





In Much Discussed Play 


Ralph Bellamy, 
in a scene from Broadway’s newest hit, “ 


Shirley Booth, 


Barrymore Theatre. 


"DESERT VICTORY" WITH 
“HELLO, FRISCO" AT 
R.K.O. THEATRES 

“Desert Victory,” amazing wai 
drama of the pursuit of * ellen) 
from El] Alamein, to the sur- 
render of the Italians at Tripoli, 
made by the combatant camera- 
men of the British Eighth Army, 
the RAF and the British Navy, 
is the new associate feature at 
the RKO Albee, where Alice Faye, 
John Payne, Jack Oakie and Lynn 
Bari in “Hello, Frisco, Hello” be- 
gins its 2nd week at this theatre. 

“Air Force,” powerful drama 
of air action in the South Pacific, 
is now at the RKO Palace, ac- 
companied by the first-run, “Ha- 
hiti Honey,” a comedy with music 
featuring Simone Simon, Dennis 
O'Keefe and Michael Whalen. 


STRAND HOLDS 
“EDGE OF DARKNESS" 
AND STAGE SHOW 

The New York Strand will hold 
its “In Person” show featuring 
Jan Savitt and his orchestra for 
a 6th week starting to i 
day, May 14th. The st: 
presents Ethel Waters, celebrated 








international singing star of 
stage, screen and radio, as the 
Special Added Attr iction. In ad- 
dition, the “In Person” also fea- 
tures the Berry Bros., dancing 
stars of stage and screen, and 
sob Dupont, comedy juggler. 
The screen attraction, which 
will also be held for a 6th week, 
is the Warner Bros. story of a 
village in Fighting Norway, 
“Kdge of Darkness,” starring 
Errol Flynn and Ann Sheridan 
CLAREMONT INN 
CELEBRATES 

Claremont Inn, on Riverside 
Drive, overlooking the Hudson, 
will celebrate its 10th anniversary 
next Wednesday. It marks the 
10th season for the open air ren- 
dezvous under the direction of 
Arnold Schieifer and the 5lst 
ve: as a public restaurant. Of- 
ficia of the city of New York 
will be present at the anniversary 
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The play is by 
and is being presented by Theron Bamberger. 






















Van Patten and Skippy Homeier 
Tomorrow the World,” at the 
James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau 
Elliott Nugent directed. 


“THE MORE THE MERRIER" 
AT THE RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 

“The More The Merrier,” star- 
ring Jean Arthur, Joel McCrea, 
and Charles Coburn, is now in its 
world - premiere showing on the 
screen of the Radio City Music 
Hall. 

Produced and directed by George 
Stevens, maker of such outstand- 
ing film hits as “Penny Serenade,” 
“Woman of the Year,” and “Talk 
of the Town,” the new romantic 
comedy is set against the exciting 
hurly-burly of jam-packed Wash- 
ington. In it, Jean Arthur is cast 
as a government worker whose 
determination to do her part in 
relieving the acute housing short- 
age in the nation’s capital by 
sharing her small apartment, 
leads to a madeap series of hectic 
and hilarious situations involving 
Joel MeCrea, in Washington on a 
secret mission, and Charles Co- 
burn, a romantic-minded business 
ycoon, 


ceremonies. Comedian Benny Ru 
bin will act as master of cere 
monies, 

The 3 AM War Worker jam 
sessions at the Hickory House 
will be augmented by guest stars 
Wynn Murray from Sons O’Ftn 
and Dorothy Keller, dancing co- 
medienne, recently at the Hurri- 
cane, next Wednesday AM. The 
extemporaneous divertissement 
will be presented promptly at 
3 AM. 








SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


JUDY KAYNE 


AND HER GUYS 
for FREE Show and Dancing 


FREE Acts, Dancing, 
Parking Daily 


All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


potemerree 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 
It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 


by West Side Subway— 








Never a show so big, so excitifg, 
so entertaining! 


On SCREEN 


Tyrone POWER 


CRASH DIVE 


In Stirring TECHNICOLOR 
\ uN Century-Fox _— 


PERSO 


Jimmy DORSEY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
In a Gala Roxy Stage Revue 


Now zROAY: ith Ave. & 50th St. 
Doors Open & AM. 








HE AXIS” GAMES AT PALISADE 


Effigy Figures of Adolph, 

Benito and Hirohito Will 

Ridicule the Axis in Games 
at Palisades Park 


A novel “Hex the Axi party 
will be staged at Pa! ie 





this Sat- 


ment Park, New Jers 

urday, May 15th, which will in- 
aveurate a series of similar fune- 
tions in Army training camp 
throughout the country. Various 
effigy figures of the three dicta- 
tors, Hitler, Mussolini and Hire 
hito, will be placed on the stage 
of the open air ampbhicneatre 
where the amusing eames will 
be played, - 

Arthur asson of Maspeth, L 
I., who is the creatoy of various 
effigy figures ridiculing the Axis, 
is the originator of the new 
games. He will be present at 


Palisades Park Saturday and will 


bs 


The thrilling story of former U. S. Ambassador 


JOSEPH E.DAVIES 


PRESENTED BY 


starring 








METROPOLITAN 
S. HUROK 


presents 


60 Members 


Featured 


Productions 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


Dances from 
Garcia Lorca’s CAFE DE CHINITAS 
SEATS NOW sae fat #8238 


SAT. & SUN. EVES., MAY 15-16 


SPANISH FESTIVAL 
ARGENTINITA - LOPEZ - DALI 


of NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


1. 10, 


ITURBI 


ORCHESTRA 


CARMEN Ravel's BOLERO 


3.30, 3.85 ‘I Incl. at Box Office 
1.65 FOR BOTH PERFORMANCES 








Eves. 8:30, Incl. Sun., 8 


OF 1500 SEATS 8&5 


r« 


$1. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


5 Farewell Performances! Fri., Sat., Sun., May 21-22-23 
S HUROK presents a 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


by the BALLET THEATRE 
No Performances This Week 
SEATS NOW for LAST 5 PERF.—MAIL ORDERS NOW 


$3.85—Mats 
10, $1.65 FOR 


Gala Spring Season 


Sun., May 22, 23—s5c-$2.75 


P ERFORMAN( ES “3G 


2:30, Sat., 


ALL 








Theatre 


Guild’s New Musical Play 


OKLAHOMA 


MAWOULIAN 
AGNES DE MILLE 
JAME THEATRE Betty Garde, Alfred Drake, 
yen Street West of Broadway Joseph Buloff, Joan Roberts, 
: Lee Dixon, Howard da 
EVES. 8:30 ° MATS. Thurs. & Sat Silva, Celeste Holm 


RICHARD RODGERS 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 


ROUBEN 








ths POSE PH FIELDS 
LYCEUM Thea. 





: an Street, 
8:40. Mats 


fen Gay aughable 
: pleasure.” ANI 


Staged by GEORGE 8S. 
East of 


and irreverent it’s 
IERSON, Jou \ 


VAN GORDON presents 


The ee 


KALE VAN 
CH. 4-4256 


and Sat. at 2:40 | 
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ALLIED VICTORY IN TUNISIA 


Latest battle films show final push by United Nations 
to drive Axis out of Tunisia 





EMBASSY 


KENTUCKY DERBY FILMS 
Pluux—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 
42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46th St. 
50th St., 


& Bway — 72nd St. & Bway 


Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








with THE BERRY 


Produced by 
Service Forces, War 
with the U.S. Army Signal Corps - 


Department, 


Pictures - Distributed and 


Motion Picture 


6th WEEK Errol FLYNN - Ann SHERIDAN 
in “EDGE OF DARKNESS” 
IN PERSON: Jan SAVITT - Ethel WATERS 


BROS. 
ist SENSATIONAL SHOWING! 


PRELUDE TO WAR 


The Special Service Division, 
in Cooperation 
Released Through 
fhe Offiee of War Information Bureau of 
Exhibited 
Auspices of the WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE— 
Industry. 


BOB DUPONT 
U.S. Govt. 


Presents 





Army 


STRAND 


B’way & 47th 


Motion 


Under the 




















You'll thrill to 


GEORGE SANDERS 


\ 20th Ce 


NOW 





"THEY CAME TO 
BLOW UP AMERICA™ 


ntury-l 


GLOBE 


B’way & 46th St. 


agent who 


As the 
landed with the & 


government 


aboteurs when 
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Buy Tickets Now! 

Greek War Relief Show! 

Madizon 


Square Garden 


May Isth 





ahd BROS. 


WALTER HUSTON - ANN HARDING + George Tobias - Oscar Homolka 
Gene Lockhart - Helmut Dantine - Directed by MICHAEL Cunt 





Saturday, May 15, 1943 


SATURDAY 











lead soldiers, sailors and marines 
in participating in the fun fest. 
The ervicemen will fir com- 
a contest to see hi 

one sticks the greatest 
of pins into life-sized-fi 
Hitler in the faste 

Following th« 
eames, Palisac 

age a Wa 
ond of the 
rally, con 


night of ! 
worth of bonds 


The special free 














th resort it 

and Sunday, M and 

will be Judy Kayne > “Gla 
Girl” and her ail-male orchest 
They wil! play for the free 

on both days and also for free 
dancing. Zdenka Ma ikova, s¢ 





ational 


Czechoslov 
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action 


“pre sentea 
this 


He Says: 
“THIS IS A MAGNIFICENT 
PICTURE! {1 WILL HELP 
YOU TO UNDERSTAND 
RUSSIA AND WILL 
& MAKE FOR BETTER 
‘RELATIONS BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND THIS 
COUNTRY! IT ISA 
PICTURE OF 






"OX-BOW INCIDENT” 
GARNERS SECOND WEEK 
AT RIVOLI THEATRE 









Adapted from Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark’s novel “The Ox- 
Box Incident,” Twentieth Century 
Fox’s shocker, currently showing 
at the Rivoli Theatre, w ill be held 


secon d week _beginning 
morn ing. 


over for a 
S turday 


Starring Henry Fonda as Gil 
Carrer. the well-known cast of 
players inciudes Dana Andrews, 
Mary Betl Hughes, Anthony 
Quinn, William Eythe, Henry 
\i 1 Jane Darwell, Harry 





“Mare 


mean ra) ers. 


Lawrence, and 


week. Featured with Judy Kayne 















will be Terry Gibbs, drummer and 
xylophone star, Al Goodman, re- 
nowned trumpeter and the Judy 
Kayne quinted 





TRUTH!” 





TOUGH! TRUE! 


\ 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Doors Open 9:30 A.M RIVOLI 


TERRIFYING! 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT 


starring HENRY FONDA 


Greek War Relief Show! 
Night of 1,000 Stars, Tues 
day, May Isth, Madison 


Square Garden, 


B’way and 49th Street 








llth WEEK 
RECORD-BRE. AKING 


A show-vtopper.” Walt } 


Saroyan’s 
The Yy 


HUMAN COMEDY 


starring 


MICKEY ROONEY 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


ASTOR HIT! 


B’ way & 45St. Doors Open10A.M. 
Continuous Perf’s - Popular Prices 


Buy War Bonds 











LORETTA ALLAN 


YOUNG - LADD 
“CHINA” 


WILLIAM BENDIX 
IN PERSON 


The World's NumberOne Trumpeter 


HARRY JAMES 


AND — MUSIC MAKERS 
rRA?! 


The Golden Gate Quartet 


TIMES 
PARA am 
y Wa 
Midnight Feature Nightly — 











|RADIO CITY MUSIC {iALL| 


5uth Street and 6th Avenue 
Jean 


ARTHUR © McCREA 
Charles COBURN 


reorge Stevens’ 


“THE MORE 
THE MERRIER" 


D ted by George Stevens 
\ Columbia Picture 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 
MELODY PIM i> a spit ited con- 
i [ pal i mus . pro- 
I iby R i Mia kert with Ce orps 
I Ballet, Rocke tes, Choral En- 
l S\ pn phe ny Orchestra, di- 
Erno Rape 


First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. ‘6- 4600 | 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic org 





anizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 


NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
rheatrical Department, 7 East 


15th Street, New 


York City. 

















Saturday, May 15, 1943. 


SDF News 





ATLANTA, Ga.—The Association for Democracy, a group of 
Social Democrats, liberais, trade unionists, Socialists and progres- 
sives was organized here. ... The plan of this organization ma- 
tured at a gathering addressed by August Claessens just a year 
ago... . For purely local reasons the A.F.D. is not affiliated with 
any national organizatiort. . ‘Its immediate objectives are two- 
fold; a clearing house for progressive opinion in this section of 
the South; and, secondly, an action group for the abolition of the 
Poll Tax, vigilance against anti-labor legisiation, work against 
racial discriminations, and work for progressive legislation. 

The leading spirits are Dr. Morris Mitchell, moderator and noted 
cooperator and brother of Prof. Broadus Mitchell. . Associate 
Moderator is Frank McCallister, Southern Secretary of the Work- 
ers Defense League. a vigorous defender of victims of southern 
reaction and brutality. Mary Raoul Millis, life-long Social 
Democrat, a charming and brave Southern lady, intensely devoted 
to our movement and ideals.... Another active spirit is the young 
fighting attorney, Joseph Jacobs, Southern counsel for the ILGWU, 
the United Cap, Hatters and Millinery Workers and other unions. 
August Claessens addressed this group at a well attended 
meeting in the home of Mrs. Millis last Friday ... he also spoke 
at a meeting of Negro members of the ILGWU that same evening. 
. .. Claessens spoke for the Workmen’s Circle Branch in Atlanta 
on Sunday evening ... for the ILGWU in Chattanooga on Monday. 
... Next week he is in Miami for a two weeks’ stay and will speak 
at meetings in Savannah and Baltimore on his way North. 
His meeting last Thursday in Birmingham, Ala., was very suc- 
cessful. ... 


New York State dates are now being selected for meetings 
in Buffalo and Syracuse with Acting Naticnal Secretary Claessens 
in June.... 

NEW YORK CITY.—Well-attended and lively meeting of the 
City Central Committee last Wednesday resolution sent to 
Mayor LaGuardia criticizing his failure to reappoint Mrs. Johanna 
Lindlof to the Board of Education and his appearance at a Com- 
munist rally. . The minutes and the resolutions of the recent 
City Convention have been mimeographed and sent to all branches 

the Annual Boat Ride to Bear Mt. Park is on Saturday, 
August 7th.... Amalgamated Cooperative Houses Branch, meet- 
ing Monday, May 17th, Assembly Hall; speakers: Meyer Levenstein, 
Theodore Schapiro, Dr. Simon Berlin—will plan activity outlined 
at the Convention. ... Members of other S.D.F. branches invited. 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


6 HAPPY MEDIUM” 


Laxative 


Vv not foo strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


As a precaution, use only as directed. 











A Rare Intellectual Treat! 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


"Philosophy of Bertrand Russell" 


WED., MAY 19th, 8 P. M. Admission 75 cents 
RAND SCHOOL, 7 E. 15 St.—ALg. 4-3094 














HUMANIZING BIBLICAL RELIGION | 


By WILLIAM FLOYD 


Doctrines of Judaism and Christianity, when analyzed, 
are found fallacious. Humanism is a true faith. 


“A brilliant and thorough-going « rpose of revealed or supernatural 
veligion uncompromising and learned.’—JOHN 
HAYNES HOLMES. 

“Exposes the archaic and inadequate nature of the Bible as a guide 
to conduct in the twentieth centui Yu 
—Harry ELMER BARNEs. 
“Tmpresses ive deeply wi 
tolerance of expression without loss of force er emotional ardor.” 


RUPERT HUGHEs. 


hrave, sincere, 


an arsenal for Humanists.” 


7 
} 


hots knowledge, its logic and its unusual 


$2 postpaid, or will be sent on approval 


ARBITRATOR PRESS, 114 East 31st Street, New York City 


276 pages 
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r THE NEW LEADER } 


British Common People ‘Mission’ Statements 
(Continued from Page Five) Max D. Danish . 


New Zealand, and they nearly went bust over that, 
Editor, “Justice,” ILGWU 


didn’t they ?” ld 
Very occasionally it was said that people wouldn't f A ih pe be 
eae iais wine ISSION TO MOSCOW, if it were what its sponsors 
had claimed, a film effort to put the great military 


work: 
“A most worthy attempt to improve the lot of abs : af Mundie i0:-te:-viath , . 
: : : ae s 38 a pie sats Stank ERs a 
the people at large, but I hope it will not lead to chievement of Russia in its right perspective before 
Ameriean audiences, would he as good, or as bad, a 
sereen jcb as many other major filmings of a nation 


a large number of workers being. satisfied with 
being unemployed, owing to the increase in the 
benefit rate.” in arms; be it England, China or the United States. 
The fatal fault with the Warner-Davies film is that 
it is basically an attempt to win legitimacy and ap- 


It was felt that the scheme was against the interests 
of the Insurance Companies, from which opposition 

proval for the Moscow trials and purges of 1937. The 
Charlie-McCarthy scenes of those trials, where one 


might be expected, and though a considerable body of 
opinion held that this opposition would be justifiable, 

the general feeling was that the Insurance Companies after another erstwhile Bolshevik saints and grandees 
would have to take seegnd place to the common in- pop up on the stage and confess to ugly crimes and 


terest. Examples of sympathy for the Insurance all but beg to be executed for the greater glery of the 
Companies: Politburo, are as crass as they are unconvincing. 


The Stalin-can-do-no-wrong milieu which saturates 
every flicker of the picture may exalt the faithful and 
delight the fellew-travelers. It will deepen suspicion 
and distrust among countless others who like their 
propaganda straight. 


» * 


Liston M. Oak 


Former Editor, Scviet Russia Today 


“They are quite justified in opposing it, sinee it 
is their death warrant.” (Man, 30, Middle Class.) 

“This is a vast proposal, and if it is economically 
sound should be supported, provided the interests 
of the Insurance Companies and the like are not 
swept aside, for after all they have been carrying 
on this good work for many years.” (Man, 56, 
Middle Class.) 
C and D elass people are much 

take the opposite view: 

“It should be passed@as quickly as possible. I 
don’t see how anybody can oppose it, except 
perhaps the Insurance Companies, but they don’t 


more inelined to 


HE movie version of “Mission to Moscow” has been 
reviewed by The New Leader, and I don’t want to 


matter, they have feathered their nest lon : ; : : hae 
entud:” (ilen. 8, Astinum. Cisse.) & repeat that it distorts historical fact, or*that it is 
“J don’t see how any government would dare Stalinist propagnada exploiting the poor innccent Mr. 


Davies. The point that I want to make is simply this: 
the film is not worth seeing even to satisfy you 
curiosity. 


to oppose it to appease the Insurante Companies 
or other vested interests. They have fattened on 
the public long enough and have had a very good 
innings. Insurance as run up to now has been 
one big racket.” (Man, 5®, Artisan Class.) 

“Of course they’re not justified—they’re just 
crying out for profits.” (Man. 35, Working Class.) 
There was also a considerable outcry that the scheme 

would cost a lot of money. This remark: 


I saw it for that reason and advise readers of The 
New Leader not to waste their money. It is so crudely 
done, so utterly nauseating, that it is senseless to waste 
$1.10 and an evening just to see how bad it is. The 
Russians themselves have made a few propaganda 


“Looks all right on paper, don’t it? But it’s films worth seeing for their dramatic merit; Holly- 

going to come very expensive” wood has failed to do as well. This vile picture ought 

is typical of many comments. to be a box-office failure just because it has so little 
There was also an undercurrent. of fear. largely popular appeal. 


among the lower artisan class, as to what will happen 
in respect of those who have been paying insurance 
premiums to private concerns over a number of years. 
Some people, too, were suspicious of the scheme for and Corliss Lamont and other good proletarians are 
no other reason than that it is, on the face of it, too doing their duty. 

good to be true. “I’ve heard of Utopia before,” is the ‘ “ ’ 


The international proletariat has not been so en- 
thusiastic in “defending the workers’ fatherland,” at 
least Ambassador Davies and the Dean of Canterbury 


comment of one B class woman, and a B class man 
of 40 says: J he t 
“T share the prevalent skepticism that it will ames or y 


Author of American 
Our 


Medicine Mobilizes; 
Voice, ete. 


ever come to pass.’ 

Summing up, there was a widespread interest in the 
publication of the Report, and it has made a deep 
impression on British public opinion. In it, people have 
seen their hopes for the future take concrete form. 
It has become a symbol of Britain’s war aims, and a 
test of the Government’s policy. People have recog- 
nized its importance in the reconstruction of Britain, 
and that it is an issue which may have far-reaching 
implications, whatever the fate of the Report itself. 
A final comment, from an artisan-class woman of 50: 

“I think there are two good things that have 
come out of this war—the changed attitude to 

Russia, and the Beveridge Report.” 


Master's 
HE film exhibits all the characteristics of tctalita 
rian art in that it is false from beginning tq end, 

both historically and artistically, and repellently dull. 

It would appear to represent the attempt of Russia’s 

American agents in Hollywood to place Stalin’s 

imprint on the American mass mind and thereby in- 

fluence American policy. , 

e That an American ex-Ambassador should have 
collaborated in what he knew to be a dramatic 
hoax is really shocking; possibly so shocking that 
the public reaction will be ultimately salutary. 








SDF School 
Resolution 


ALP Public Affairs Council 
to Hear Dr. Eveline Burns 


spearhead of a campaign ini- 
tiated by the Council to focus 


system to perfoxm the important 


q , L Some of the New 
tasks that confrent it. We urge 


their “second-thoughts,” 








classes, 


Negro Leaders Call for normal and small 
"We Are Americans, class. sizes in underprivileged 
Too” Parley areas and for special classes. 


. , : mitted some rather serious 
2—Opening of more recreation 


Thirty prominent Negro lead- 


York movie critics, in 
retracted much of to 


(through Mr. Davies’ eyes) in a glow of 
benevolence and righteousness, have com- 
faults.” 
accuses the seript-writers of going “frollick- 





Labor and the War 


(Continued from Page Four) 
Rickenbacker and other labor critics consider 
to stimulate businessmen to increased efforts. 

Ordinarily I wouldn’t make distinctions between Labor’s 
war effort and the war effort of business men or any other 
group in the national community. But since Labor’s part in 
the war effort has been called into question by men like 
Captain Rickenbacker, and is still being called into question, 
I want to answer their challenge. 

In a recent report made to the Senate, the Truman De- 
fense Investigating Committee listed three basic weaknesses 
as responsible for almost all of the failure and shortcomings 
of the war program to date. The Truman Committee found 
that those weaknesses were 1) inadcquate over-all planning 
within government agencies at beginning of various 
programs and delay in determining basic policies necessary 
to carry cut such programs effectively; 2) conflicting 
authority over and responsibility for various phases of the 
war program, resulting in delays and “buck-passing;” 3 
hesitaney of government to adopt unpopular or unpleasant 
policies long after the fact clearly indicated that such 
policies were necessary. 

Note that there is no 
labor here. 

On the relative contributions of business and labor to the 
war effort, Professor Sumner H. Slichter, the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, and certainly no radical, has found the balance 
of the credit for amazing producticn achievements 
goes to labor. 

“Unions on the whole have been more willing to help 
management raise production and save material than em- 
ployers have been to receive the help of unions,” he wrote 
in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Prof. Slichter finds some abuses in union organizations. 
“It would be a miracle.” he says, “if there weren’t any in 
a movement so large.’”’ But he insists that the good far out- 
weights the bad. He says, for instance, that unions have 
dene exceptionally well in reducing strikes and blames 
many of the walk-outs on employer provocation. 

“Some employers have taken advantage of the fact that 
they were working on war orders and have virtually dared 
the men to strike,’ he writes. , 

Prof. Slichter thinks the unions have done a fine job in 
the labor-management committees which have been formed 
to boost war production. He regrets, he says, that there 
are not more of them and declares that this has been due 
in. the main to employer antagonism. 

“Part of the explanation is the failure of managers to 
realize how much ability there is among men who puneh 
time clocks,” he says. “More important is the unwillingness 
of many employers to see unions gain the influence and 
prestige which labor-management committees would give 
them.” 

So much 


Page Seven | 


so essential 


the 
tne 


criticism of either business er 


our 


for the question of labor’s part in war produ- 
tion. But don’t forget that labor is not only at work in 
mines and mills and factories of America. Labor is also 
working and fighting on the battlefields, behind the battle- 


ficlds and on the high seas. One thousand American con- 
struction workers fought side by side with the Marines at 
Wake Island. Thousands of American workers risk their 


lives every day to man our merchant ships and tankers on 
the seven There are hundreds of American con- 
struction workers in Africa now. And the great majority 


of the men who today wear the uniforms of the Army, the 


seas. 


Navy, the Marines, the Coast Guard were workers gefore 
and will be workers again. 
lished war record. 





America labor has a disting 





National Protests on Mission Movie 


The Public Affairs Council (Continued from Page One) ing on their own,” and records a host of 
of the American Labor Party ; ‘ : of criticism as “good for box-office,”—ignoring errors and distortions. 
will hold an open meeting Wed- Reid resolution on the New York the point that the motive of the attacks was Under a five-column headline, “Mission t 
nesday, June 2, at the Hotel City School situation passed by not “boycott” but educational, and there is every Moscow Assailed as Libel on Democracy,” th 
Astor with a discussion of the recent city convention of the indication that thousands of moviegoers are World-Telegram printed a resume of last wee': s 
“America’s Plans for Social Social Demooratic Federation has now receiving the film critically. Variety, as the The New Leader symposium by Dorothy Thomp 
Security.” already attracted wide attention house-organ for the industry, has been printing son, Max Eastman, Harry Gideonse, Edmund 
The speaker will he Dr. Evel- ig eo ps cag Re Pea unsubtle smears on The New Leader and other Wilson, James Burnham, Sidney Hook, ete. A 
| ine Burns, Research Director the progyaut: critical organs. A story this week makes an more dctailed analysis of the film has been 
of the National Resources Plan- Wiis esta’ Bedseevattc Bodere- effort to lump the Leader W ith the Brooklyn appearing as a scrie of WW orld-Telegram ar- 
ning Board, and one of the tient ealle apen the City and tate oo a preter eagy: 4 go mnge “4 _ pen by Eugene Lyons, editor of The American 
authors of its reports. , ili REE : constant fire in these pages; the Tablet re- ercury 
This ate wi be the ol aie aimetcae pai lee printed Matthew Low’s review of “Submission Alexander Barmine, former Red Army 
: to Moscow.’ General and Soviet chargé d'affaires, has 


also registered his protest against “Mission 


Moscow” as “a crude falsification of 


Tie deen nied aa fe iin teaching stall the uncritical praise aw arded to the film historic truth.” He made a special point of 
- 7 ee on first comment. Bosley Crowther, in the lies about Marshal Tukhachevsky, who, 

so as to reduce the ‘ he of Sunday’s Times, admitted that Warners, he writes, “was one of the creators of the 

classes to not more than 35 pupils “in their wild endeavor to see Russia Red Army’s power. The famous line of 


fortifications, against which Hitler’s blitz 
spent itself in 1911, was his creation. The 
He Marshal was known to all of us as an 
implacable enemy of Nazi Germany... .” 











ail . ‘= esl ion centers, swimming pools, and ees 
‘\re Americans. Too” Confer. | &mmasia, as well as the in- Montana Re-elected Sec'y, 
4 S 4 -ricans, - ‘ 
: at creased use of the school shops. iali 
ence, to be held in Chicago rt Italian Socialist Group 


3—Extension of the school sys 


‘ . Vanni B. Montana was unani- 
a . e y . WwW e 4 « é é a 
Se nee ak ae tem to embrace children now con- ously re-clected political seere- 
consider the problem of the cep ‘ ; SI} poli 
: h sidered of pre-school age. tarv of the Italian Socialist Fed 
Negroes in the war. ; ee : ary 0 alian Sociali ‘ed- 
; - 4—Allocation of sufficient funds pation in the U.S. at clections 
The call declares that “The to provide adequate medical and 


+ ie : ast week ; >Re Se 
need for mass organization is} dental care for all pupils. held last week at the Rand School, 


; Recetas . te 7 E. 16th St., N. Y.€. 
now. Negro Americans must 5—Adequate provision for the ecie Mietetiin mab poorer 
awake to the cause of their supplying of school lunches to, -: SSUES IG as crecte 
. financial seeretary, and Arturo 


nation’s freedom.” 





t yupils where needed. . ae : ; ‘ 
all pupil led Alessi, Umberto Gualtieri, Pietro 


Announcing: Special Course 


DANCES OF THE ORIENT 


Javanese - Balinese - Siamese - Hawaiian 


Georgetown’s Dance Center, 1519 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. — Mich. 9642; Ordway 2030 


to be given by 


LINDA VERRILL 


Guest Teacher at the Evelyn de Latour Dance Workshop 











Among the signers are A 6—An inereased adult educa- . 3 Pape 
Bey: otto : ‘ : Maddii, Giovanni Sala. Matteo 
Philip Randolph, William Stu- tional program, including classes Senn 1 Girel Valent 
- en? 2 . "¢ usc anc 4 é { ate 
art Nelson (dean at Harvard in citizenship. mee sige ogg aac 
were clected to the Executive 


We recognize the advance that 
has been made by the representa- 
tion of teaching experience in the 
membership of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and we strongly urge that 


University), Charles H. Wes- 
ley (President of Wilberforce 
University) and Frank R. 
Crosswaith. 


Board. 

A decision to make arrange- 
ments with all bona-fide European 
and American Socialist and labor 











organizations to call a conference 


the general interests of labor be  ‘ ; 
in support of democratic solutions 





a preview of Broadway. 


top... . a rippling lake 


a dance floor and an orchestra famed for its hot licks. 


| DECORATION DAY HOLIDAY AT TAMIMENT 


FROM FRIDAY, MAY 28, TO MONDAY, MAY 31 


A tired business man speaks of his holiday, a soldier of his furlough, and civilians 
fatigued from the strain of a long, hard, wartime winter, need a breather too. And 
where else but Tamiment can civilians find a spot for their furlough that combines 
the freedom of all outdoors with the table of an epicure and entertainment that is 


All of the creature comforts in the midst of a bounty of beauty. . . 
game rooms for every taste and over and above all... . 
privacy if you want it. At night there is the theatre, stimulating lecturers, a dream of 


likewise given recognition. 

Now is the time to make oun 
school system more efficient, 
more productive, and a more po- 


for post-war Europe was enthusi- 
astically approved. 








@ It’s quick, easy and fun to learn to SPEAK @ 
‘new Language in your own home by the werld- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Method. First you 
LISTEN, then you SPEAK. 


Come for FREE DEMONSTRATION 





* 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 13 ROCKEFELLER PLACE 














tent instrument for the creation 
of good citizens interested in BUYWAR BONDS 
the attainment of the four free- AND STAMPS 
doms. 
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WOMEN'S AMERICAN 








Millis, Angell, Seger 
Discuss Post-War Reich 
The Loyal Americans of Ger- 
man Descent and the German 
American Congress for Democ- 
racy will hold a public meeting 
on Monday. May 17, 8 p. m., 


ORT'S DONOR DINNER 


The Annual $20 a plate Dono: 
Luncheon of the Women’s Amer- 
ican ORT, with an attendance of 
1,500 members and guests, was 
held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Wednesday, May 
12th. 


a sun-swept hill- 


Besides all this, there is 


Local 91 





another reason. 


that we maintain a health surplus. 


de luxe. For reservations send deposit of $5.00 per nerson. 


accommodations. 
Beginning June 24th, extra charge for all de luxe cabins. 
attractions 


Telephone: New York, ALgonquin 4-3441 


amiment 


Director 





Just as it is of national importance that we create a food surplus. . . 


RATES... Three Days... $25.00 


De luxe accommodations $1.25 per day additional, $2.25 per person per day in couple 


JUNE—quiet, informal weeks—for many of our patrons the favorite time at Tamiment, 
with rates from June Ist to June 24th, $34.00 per week, $7.00 per day, including de luxe 
Couple cabins $37.50 per week, $8.00 per day. 


Soon you will receive the regular summer announcements with full details of rates and 


Apply to 7 East 15th Street, New York, for bus and train schedules. 
— Camp Tamiment, Bushkill One 


TAMIMENT Ney York Office: 
PENNSYLVANIA ALgonquin 4-3441 - 3442 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 


The principal speakers were 
Margaret Bondfield (Member of 
Parliament) and Max Lerner (of 
Williams College). Others who 
addressed the gathering, which 
included members from the Wom- 
en’s American ORT chapters all 
over the United States, were 
George Backer, President of the 
American ORT Federation, Lisa 
Sergio, radio news commentator, 
Mrs. Dee Bredin, representing the 
War Savings Staff of the Treas- 
ury Department, and Mrs. Edward 
B. Gresser, National President of 
the Women’s American ORT. The 
invocation will be delivered by 
Rabbi Joshua L. Goldberg, Chap- 
lain of the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Mrs. Leon Harris, Chairman of 
the Luncheon, will preside. 

Proceeds of the Luncheon wil! 
be devoted to ORT’s eurrent 
training program and to the pur- 
chase of war bonds to be used 
a) hy ORT itt poct-War reconstu 


so is it important 


7 EAST 15th STREET 


BEN JOSEPHSON 


Associate Director 

















tion work, 


in the auditorium of Hunter 
College, Park Ave. and 69th St. 

The subject will be the much- 
discussed topic: “What About 
Germany After the War?” The 
speakers are: Walter Millis, 
editorial writer of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and author of 
the beok “The Road te War”: 
Sir Norman Angell, noted Brit- 
ish lecturer, Nobel Prize win- 
ner and member of the British 





Labor Party, and Gerhart H. 
| Seger, editor of the “Neue 
Volkszeitung.” fotmer mem- 


Reichstag. 
reserved 
and 


| ber.of the German 
Admission will be: 
seats, $2: orchestra, $1. 
balcony, 50 cents tax included. 

Tickets can be obtained at 
the office of the “Neue Volks- 
zeitung.” 227 E Rith St 
(Tel: RFE vent 1 






a 


rejoices with The New Leader on its Twentieth 
The Neu has served the 
Labor Movement faithfully. In this time of war, 


Anniversary. Leader 





the publication of The New Leader serves one 
of the most important functions in the American 
Labor Movement. 4 | 


HARRY GREENBERG 
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Our entire membership sends its greetings 
and best wishes to The New Leader for its 


courageous fight for a new and better world. 


LOCAL 32—I. L. G. W. U. 


ABRAHAM SNYDER, Menager 























Always on Guard! 


IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY — 
AND THE NEW LEADER IS KEEPING ITS VIGIL 


— VIGILANCE 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


In Forthcoming Issues: 





HARRY D. GIDEONSE—The Meaning of the Reciprocal Trade Pacts 
HARRY PAXTON HOWARD—The Future of Japan 

MAX NOMAD—on James Burnham and The Machiavellians 

WM. HENXYY CHAMBERLIN—reviews Cidney Hook's The Hero in History 


T. SWANN HARDING—2 articles: Portrait of an Underfed World 
Global Food Policy i 


FREDA UTLEY—Big Business and the Communists 


A. A. BRILL—Marriages in Wartime 
A, R. ANDRAS—Report from Canada 


PEARL WILLEN—Women in Politics: The Shape of ‘44 
WALTER SCHEVENELS—The IFTU in Wartime 
JOHN GREEN—Labor's New Orientation 
and 
RUDOLF HILFERDING—The New Tetalitarian Economies 


THE NEW LEADER 


7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Who Are the Trouble-Makers? 


lat a Washington dinner party recently I was 
seated next to an American woman of long 
experience in international affairs. She had lived 
for some years in one of the more civilized of the 
smal] European countries and had paid a brief 
visit to Moscow. Taking her cue, perhaps, from 
that Rotarian backslapper at King Stalin’s court, 
the Hon. Joseph E. Davies, she began to descant 
on the idea of how maligned and misunderstood 
the Soviet regime had been, how hopelessly prej- 
udiced the embassies were, etc. 

] am afraid she chose the wrong auditor. I was 
strongly under the impression of the Erlich-Alter 
killings, which were so completely in line with 
the methods of Soviet political repression I had 
Seen in action for twelve years of residence in 
Moscow. So I broke the social rule against be- 
foming involved in arguments at dinner parties 
Bind launched a counter-offensive along the follow- 
ing tines. 
>» “Isn’t it rather putting the cart before the 
horse to say that foreign observers create mis- 
understanding and bad impressions about the 
Soviet regime? .. . Isn’t it the acts and policies 
of the Soviet regime itself that create these im- 
pressions? ... Take the case of the foreign em- 
bassies in Moscow. If there were no killings and 
deportations without trial, no one except a very 
rare type of crackpot would invent or make up 
stories that such things were taking place. If 
the embassies and foreigners generally weren't 
subjected to a kind of detective snooping that sug- 
gests Hollywood in its obviousness, if they could 
mingle freely with Russians without the fear of 
‘exposing the latter to enforced residence in some 
Mneomfortable place in the wilds of Siberia, 
wouldn’t the whole atmosphere of ‘tension be im- 
‘mensely relaxed and the atmosphere be cleared? 
Isn't it suggestive that in countries where this 
abnormal condition of terrorism and wholesale 
espionage doesn’t exist, in Sweden and Norway, 
ér'in Canada and New Zealand, for instance, you 
don’t find members of foreign embassies or for- 
eignens generally repeating unfavorable stories or 
wetting unfavorable impressions of the regime? 
Tsn’t it a little unfair to blame the foreigner for 
merely reacting in a natural human way to the 
environment in which he finds himself in Russia? 
Let the Soviet Government change the conditions 
ef that environment and the reaction will change 
@orrespondingly. .. .” 

; 


$ ELL, I hadn’t quite thought of it in that 
light,” said my companion. “I recall now 
that in the country where I lived longest the 
Soviet Ambassador, who was liked by everyone, 
Was mysteriously recalled. Later we heard that 
he had. become a gibbering idiot and his wife had 
committed suicide.” 
: “Is there any other regime with such a high 
mortality rate among its diplomats?”!] asked. 
She conceded that there wasn’t, and we let the 
subject go at that. 

It seemed to me that this little discussion 
was worth recording, because it raises a point 
of considerable importance and of wide appli- 
eation. Who is responsible for the bad im- 
pression created by an act of cruelty or in- 
justice, the person or agency committing the 

> act or the people who expose it and protest 
against it? To anyone in possession of nor- 
mal reasoning faculties the answer should not 
be difficult. But in this age of totalitarian 
rule and highpowered state-sponsored prop- 
aganda one often encounters the absurdly per- 
verted view that international antagonism is 
aroused not by committing acts of oppression, 
cruelty and injustice, but by talking about 
them. This idea runs like a red thread 
through the Communist and fellow-traveller 
comment on the Erlich-Alter case. It was 
blandly assumed that the cause of indigna- 
tion here was not the killing of two promi- 
nent veteran Socialists without public trial 


and ou absurdly improbable charges, but that 


anyone saw any reason to comment adversely 

on this killing. (Incidentally the Communists 

are welcome to their associate in applauding 
the Erlich- Alter killings, the reactionary anti- 

Semitic Congressman Rankin of Mississippi.) 

This same queer, almost psychotic mentality 
was always very characteristic of Hitler and the 
Nazis. Every now and then they would take time 
out from killing, torturing and enslaving people 
and bleat, with an air of injured innocence: “Why 
don’t foreign peoples like us?” 

More than once before the beginning of the 
war I have talked with Germans who were sin- 
cerely convinced that what the Nazis had done 
had played no part whatever in arousing world 
public opinion against Hitler’s regime. They were 
inclined to lay all the unfavorable comment 
abroad to the machinations of the Jews and of 
other hostile groups. 

x * * 

HIS same kind of psychological blind spot is 

familiar to anyone who has lived in Japan. I 
remember a talk with a Westernized Japanese 
who was making me the object of a well-rehearsed 
propaganda piece about how Japan only wanted 
peace in the Orient, how its intentions and policies 
were being basely distorted and misrepresented 
to the American people. The typical Japanese 
has a one-track mind and I am ‘afraid I threw 
this particular spokesman for Japan rather incon- 
siderately off his single track by suggesting that 
Japan’s own actions, especially the bombing of 
defenseless cities and the acts of rapine and pil- 
lage committed in Nanking and other captured 
places, had been a good deal worse for Japan’s 
reputation abroad than any amount of the most 
ingenious artificial propaganda. His .face fell 
as if under the impact of a completely novel idea 
and he remarked rather lamely that this thought 
had really never occurred to him. 

Independent moral indignation is indeed an 
emotion that tends te become. atrophied in 
the subject of a totalitarian dictatorship. Un- 
der such regimes it is something to be turned 
off or turned on as some governing hand 
deftly manipulates the spigot. In time of war 
there is always a danger that Government 
agencies concerned with information and 
propaganda will try to assume such a fune- 
tion, even in democratic countries. 

But no policy of appeasement will work in this 
connection. Civilization would have made’fittle 
progress if morally courageous men and -worren 
had not always been found to protest and work 
against tyranny and cruelty, however’ strongly 
these may have been entrenched. And in this war 
there never has been and never should be any 
national boundary lines. Great leaders-of -thought 
like Voltaire and Victor Hugo. and Tolstoy did 
not hesitate to raise their voices against crimes 
committed without, as well as within. their coun- 
tries. 

I think Americans owe a debt to the unknown 
Russian workers whose demonstration of protest 
came to the attention of President Wilson and 
helped to prevent the crime of unjustly imprison- 
ing Mooney and Billings from being aggravated 
into the graver crime of putting two innocent 
men to death. If I had been in a Latin American 
country when meetings of protest against the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti were being held 
I would have been glad to march with the pro- 
testers. 

By the same token Americans have every 
right and duty to keep up a very old and very 
good American tradition of speaking their 

minds in public in plain and unequivocal 
condemnation when some act of notorious 
cruelty and injustice and oppression has been 
committed abroad. It is those who commit 
government-sponsored acts of murder, pillage 
and assault-and-battery, not those who pro- 
test against these- crimes, who trouble the 
waters of internationa! relations, cas 
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THE MAYOR AND EDUCATION 

WO weeks ago our Mayor was playing with 

the Communists at the Yankee Stadium. 
Last week he fired the most active, dynamic 
and liberal member from the Board of Edu- 
cation. If this playing of both ends against 
the people of the city is designed to center 
the spotlight on his honor’s act, it is success- 
ful. But the citizens are left puzzled and ex- 
asperated. What is Mayor LaGuardia driving 
at? 

His latest prank, the dropping of Mrs. 
Johanna Lindloff from the Board of Educa- 
tion, is a ruthless attack on all the forces of 
the city which make for better education. Mrs. 
Lindloff represented the teachers and all the 
forces of organized labor. She is a genuine 
educator. Her work on the board has bcen 
imaginative and creative. It has made for 
teacher and pupil initiative, for adult educa- 
tion, for vacation programs. Certainly no 
other member did more.toward making the 
schools play their part in a democratic scciety. 
During the controversy over the Starr case 
Mrs. Lindloff and the Mayor were working 
on the same side. Now he suddenly, erratically 
drops her. The thing simply does not make 
sense. 

The only possible explanation is one which 
casts discredit on Mr. LaGuardia. He talked 
of “firing’’ President Ellsworth Buck. Evi- 
dently he cherishes the ambition to dictate to 
the Board. Had Mrs Lindloff been appojmted 
for another 7-year term, she would certainly 
have refused to play a rubber-stamp role. 
There is a suspicion that the latest appointee 
and some others whom the Mayor mentions 
as future possibilities are persons of the sort 
who will jump when he speaks. This is a dark 
suspicion to harbor against a man with Mayor 
LaGuardia’s fine record. If his best friends 
and supporters are forced to accept it, the 
Mayor has no one but himself to blame. 


THE CONNALLY-SMITH BILL 

N Tuesday, Secretary of Labor Perkins 

affirmed before the Textile Workers’ con- 
vention that during 1942 the number of man- 
days lost on account of strikes in this country 
amounted to less than five-tenths of one per 
cent of the time worked. On the same day 
the President announced that we are turning 
out more airplanes than all the other countries 
combined. On the face of the record, Amer- 
ican labor is doing as well as the Army or 
the Navy. 

Despite this fact, we have now for the first 
time the imminent danger of restrictive and 
oppressive labor legislation. The ill-considered 
and irrational "¢dal strike furnishes all the 
excuse which anti-labor Congressmen require 
to set them moving in this direction. First we 
had Senator Connally’s bill passed in the 
Senate with» such speed as has not been 
achieved in the case of most urgent war 
measures. This provided that war plants in 
which strikes occur may be taken over by the 
government and gave authority to the War 
Labor Board which would enable it to compel 
attendance at its hearings and enforce its 
decisions, 

But in the House this measure has under- 
gone a sudden transformation. It now takes 
on all of the worst features of the defunct 
Smith Bill. As it emerges from the Military 
Affairs Committee, it puts trade unions into 
the sort of tight straitjacket which anti-labor 
fanatics have been dreaming of for years. 


Unions, according to the terms of this measure, 
must report annually on all of their organi- 
zational and financial affairs. Strikes may not 
be called until the WLB has taken a secret 
ballot. Strikers and strike leaders are made 
subject to punishment by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

This bill is not in any useful sense a measure 
to increase war production. Such little walk- 
outs as occur now would take place under any 
circumstances—law or no law. The inevitable 
effect of it would be to irritate !abor, create 
discontent and lower morale. Cantankerous 
and irresponsible Congressmen are using the 
war emergency to satisfy an ancient spite. 
The only effects on war production will be 
bad ones. 


HOLDING ONE END OF THE LINE 
VENTS of the past week have more than 
justified The New Leader’s analysis of 
the situation out of which came the strike of 
mine workers. We said that this tragic dif- 
ficulty grew out of the fact that the United 
States Government had not held the price line. 
Because the cost of food rose and continued 
to rise millions of workers outside the ranks 
of the miners were increasingly unhappy. So 
John Lewis was by way of becoming a hero 
and the loyal AFL and CIO officials were on the 
spot. On May 17 the AFL Executive Council will 
meet. Two such level-headed and nationally- 
minded men as Matthew Woll and George 
Meany, it is reported, will lead a move to 
restore to the War Labor Board its original 
authority over wages. This would mean the 
scrapping of the Little Steel formula. It would 
make it possible gradually to adjust wages 
in accord with mounting prices. The same 
question will be discussed by the Executive 
Board of the CIO at a meeting to be held 
the same time. Labor opinion is unanimous. 

American labor is saying to the American 
government: We do not want inflation, but 
we cannot hold this line alone; if prices con- 
tinue to mount, wages must go up along with 
them. 

The response of the government to this rea- 
sonable and inevitable pressure is the OPA plan 
to roll back the prices of certain essential 
foods by means of subsidies. On June 1 the 
prices of meat, eoffee and butter are to be 
reduced 10 percent, and this highly desirable 
result is to be attained by means of payments 
to producers and dealers who are caught in the 
squeeze between costs and prices. 

This device has been successfully used in 
both. Britain and Canada, but the barrage of 
propaganda against its introduction in this 
country is highly significant. It is true that 
better methods of price-contro! could have been 
undertaken two years ago. But they were not 
undertaken. The high prices are already here. 
No other method of general application can be 
quickly introduced with any hope of producing 
satisfactory results. And now reactionary 
editors and orators rave against the use of 
public funds for this purpose. They use much 
the same language as was formerly called 
forth from similar sources by plans to feed 
the unemployed. The motivation may be sim- 
ilar. Some hundreds of millions are to be used 
to keep prices down to a level which will en- 
able war workers to buy the food that they 
need in order to continue their labors. Persons 
who fight this action are not honestly opposed 
to inflation. What they are opposed to is good 
rations for war workers. 

At a time like this wages are a_ political 





problem. In this proposed plan of the Office 
of Price Administration the administration has 
officially recognized the fact that it is a gen- 
eral problem, a problem extending far beyond 
the limits of the miners or any other single 
industry. The only danger is that it will move 
too slowly, too ineffectively—as it has done 
for the past two years. 


GOOD-BYE, FRANCISCO 


RANCISCO FRANCO at the present mo- 

ment looks very puny, very pathetic, very 
funny. He struts, expands his chest, tries to 
look big, tries to talk big. He was placed 
where he is by Hitler and Mussolini. His 
policies and doctrines are identical with theirs 
A few months ago he announced that they 
would win. He advertized his solidarity with 
them. But now something has happened in 
Tunisia. The democracies are on the march. 
So this Franco makes a discovery. “We have,” 
he said on Monday, “reached what may be 
called the dead point in the struggle. None of 
the belligerents has the power to destroy his 
enemy.” The poor little puppet it scared. Fate 
is closing in on him. Hopelessly he sounds 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s plea for an armistice. 

The American people must not be deceived 
by this little man’s pretence of neutrality. He 
talks now in mealy-mouthed mendacity about 
serenity and love of peace. It must not be 
forgotten that, so far as Europe is concerned, 
he started this orgy of blood-letting. When, 
with the help of Hitler and Mussolini, he at- 
tacked the people and government of Spain 
he was acting as spearhead for his masters. 
It was in his campaigns that the Germans 
gained the experience wich enabled them with 
such suecess to over-run peaceful neighbors. 

Even up to the present day he and his gov- 
ernment have been a powerful force on the 
Axis side. Our ambassador to Spain may kow- 
tow before him, but our military authorities 
have not been deceived. If he, with his Axis 
sympathies, had not sat in Spanish Morocco, 
our North African campaign might have ended 
by Christmas. Because his forces waited there 
at our rear we had to land far from Tunisia 
and were forced to leave a powerful force 
to guard against a Spanish attack or against 
a German attack through Spain. Without fir- 
ing a shot Franeo Spain has acted as out 
enemy. It has caused us heavy damages in 
men aud supplies. Franco has done all that 
a weakling could do to bring about our defeat. 
We must not forget. 

Spain is not officially in the war. The 
Allied forces will not knock Franco off his dic- 
tatorial throne as they will knock Hitler and 
Mussolini. But they have been the necessary 
supports of his regime. The Spanish. people 
never wanted him and do not want him now. 
When the Axis scaffolding collapses he will— 
sooner or later—go with it. 

It is important that the American people 
should have clear ideas about this Franco and 
his government. Great Britain and the United 
States have been wise in maneuvering in such 
a way as to keep Spain out of the declared 
and official war. But aetually Franco has been 
in the war from the start. Actually he is lined 
up with our enemies. Nothing must be done 
now or later to strengthen him, to whitewash 
him, to protect him against the democratic 
forces of the Spanish people. We cannot elim- 
inate him, but without his elimination there 
will be no complete democratic victory in Eu- 
rope. 
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A.B. Lewis Replies to Grzesinski Letter 
Attacking Tract Germany Tomorrow’ 


From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
To the Editor: 

I was surprised at the attitude 
of Albert Grzesinski in his letter 
in last week’s New Leader de- 
nouncing the pamphlet, “Germany 


cates. 


clude 


democratic constitution, just ex- 
actly what our pamphlet advo- 


The members of the National 
Committee 
Friends of German Freedom in- 
such 


man, Alfred 
Scherman, Max 
Hiram Motherwell. 
of the American It is possible that 


Reinhold 


persons as 


G. Baker 
Treasurer, Quincy Howe, Harry 
Zaritsky and 


Mr. Grze- 
sinski has not read the program 


FernsworthAsks 
Open inquiry 
On Starr Case 


From 
LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 
To the Editor: 
What to me, as an American 
citizen, is most disturbing in the 


Lewis, 


Tomorrow” which was issued by 
the American Friends of German 
Freedom, on the eround that it 
advocates Soviets for Germany. 

The facts are that the pamphlet 
considers the danger of having 
chaos and Bolshevism in Europe 
(pages 7 and 10), but advocates 
specifically (page 11) that the oe- 
eupying authorities should, dur- 
ing the transitional period, en- 
courage militant and democratic 
self-government as rapidly as 
possible. 

During that transition period 
the authors of the pamphlet sug- 
gest that emergency democratic 
popular bodies will develop, which 
would include representatives of 
small business, and trustworthy 
democratic elements from the 
churches and from religious and 
cultural bodies as well as workers 
and ‘farmers. Democratic bodies 
including representatives of 
churches, colleges, and small busi- 
nessmen are hardly Soviets lead- 
ing to Bolshevism despite the ef- 
forts made by Mr. Grzesinski to 
smear the pamphlet. 

After the transition period 
when local democratic bodies rep- 
resenting all anti-Nazi elements 
(which Mr. Grzesinski miscalls 
Soviets) will probably be set up, 
the pamphlet says, “under these 
conditions the preparation of a 
new constitution and a_ stable 
democratic system ... would not 
be difficult.” 

Apparently Mr. Grzesinski has 
forgotten his German history in 
his factional] dislike of the Ameri- 
ean Friends of German Freedom. 
For the democratic Weimar Re- 
public was set up by just such 
local democratic councils as the 
pamphlet suggests will be set up 
and advocates having set up. The 
provisional government in Ger- 
many right after the last war was 
an executive organ of the German 
Workers and Soldiers Councils, 
and it decided on setting up a 


Niebuhr, Frank Kingdon, Adolph 
Held, James Loeb, Joseph Schloss- 
burg, Norman Thomas, and Max 
Zaritsky. To say that such per- 
sons advocate the Bolshevization 
of Germany is to carry fac- 
tionalism to absurdity, which is 
what I am afraid, Mr. Grzesinski 
is doing. 

We received another letter from 
Anna Caples, Secretary of the 
American Friends of German 
Freedom. 

To the Editor: 

In a letter to your paper which 
appeared in the issue of May 
8, 1948, Mr. Albert Grzesinski 
charges the American Friends of 
German Freedom with “advocat- 
ing the bolshevization of Ger- 
many” after the war. Mr. Grze- 
sinski seems to believe that such 
2 proposal is included in a pro- 
gram for post-war Germany re- 
cently published by this organiza- 
tion, whose officers and sponsors 
include Reinhold Niebuhr, Chair- 
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which is contained in a 16-page 
pamphlet, entitled Germany To- 
morrow? His letter cites as basis 
for the charge, only a sentence in 
a News Release, whereas a large 
part of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to proposals designed to 
strengthen the democratie forces 
in Germany, and to insure the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of 
democratic government by and 
for the German people. 

It is surely not necessary to 
argue the point. Those readers of 
The New Leader who have known 
the American Friends of German 
Freedom during the seven years 
that it has supported anti-Nazi 
activity in Germany and outside, 
and those who know its officers 
and sponsors, men and women 
whose democratic convictions have 
never been questioned, realize its 
absurdity. 

However, anyone who wishes to 
have the point clarified may 
secure a copy of Germany To- 
morrow by writing to the offices 
at 120 East 16th St., N. Y.C. 
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case of Mark Starr and his re- 
jection by the school board are 
the indices of undercover influ- 
ences which have nothing in com- 
mon with the American way of 
“eards on the table.” Are the 
people not entitled to: know, by 
publie inquiry, the full facts about 
any and all influences that have 
been brought to bear on the de- 
cisions of the members who voted 
in the negative? 

My attention is particularly di- 
rected to. two members, Daniel 
Paul Higgins and Miss Mary E. 
Dillon. Another member was at 
least forthright enough to say he 
voted against Mr. Starr because 
he “had a long record as a labor 
protagonist.” 

But the statements of Higgins 
and Miss Dillon that they objected 
to the way Starr had been nomi- 
nated was so thoroughly exploded 
on the basis of plain facts by 
Mr. James Marshall, that one is 
justified in raising the question 
whether these explanations were 
not mere rationalizations to con- 
ceal other motives. 

Miss Dillon, by way of after- 
thought, objected at the second 
hearing on the grounds of what 
she called propaganda methods 
and pressure. It seems plain that 
this afterthought, which certainly 
had nothing to do with her orig- 
inal decision, is on the same level 
as her other explanation. 

Some of the most estimable 
civic organizations in New York, 
some of our leading journais with 
no axe to grind, and a great mass 
of deeply concerned citizens spon- 
taneously raised their voices in 
protest against the way the ma- 
jority of the board had acted. 
Surely this was an aspect of de- 
mocratie citizenship functioning 
at its best. 

Does Miss Dillon wish us to 
understand that he does not like 
to see democratic citizenship func- 
tioning at its best? 





